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The FORDSON Agricultural Tractor 
Completely British Built 


Sowing The Seeds of Victory 


COMPANY LIMITED, 


DAGENHAM, ESSEX 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 


88, REGENT STREET, 


Wl 
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September 12, 1941 





PERSONAL _ 
ao 1/6 per line (min. 3 lines) 
AIR-RAID AND INSURANCE CLAIMS. 

Consult JOHN Me BELL, ASSESSOR, 44, 
Hatton Garden, E.C Holborn 5353. 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all dese riptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C6/38 free on 
request.—J. B. CarRk, LtTp., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 


RUCE have reopened 
& CO., in 
LTD. Baker Street, W.1. 


The complete destruction by bombs of their 
old premises has necessitate d dispersing their 
many departments throughout Baker Street, 
RUT 
ALL ARE WITHIN A STONE’S THROW OF THE 
OLD SITE. 


Furniture, Carpets, Soft furnishings at NO.1 


Linen, Stationery, Toys, as io 5 
Turnery, Secondhand furniture a S ? 
Auction Galleries NO. 54 
Estate Offices, Removals Dept. . NO. 56 
Fashion House = 2A Se 
Electric, Radio, Gramophones » NOTTS 


HEAD OFFICES: 56, BAKER STREET, w.l. 
TELEPHONE WELBECK 83191. (10 lines) 


YESIGHT TRAINING. ORTHOPTIC TREATMENT. 

«&c.— Mr. C. BARTLETT Day, F.B.O.A. In 
consultation at 140, Park Lane, London, W.1, 
(Mayfair 5433). Also 23, Queen Victoria St., 
Reading. Phone 60063. 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


ENTLEMAN (foreigner, age 34) offers 
services (no pay expected) at week-ends. 
Will help with garden, farm, any out-door 
work. Within 40 miles London Box 781. 


comfortable home, 
expanding business prospects in OLD 
FURNITURE, OBJETS D’ART, ete., and shop, 
wishes to meet gentleman interested and 
experienced to share household expenses 
with partnership in view. Write, stating 
qualifications, age, social and financial 
references. Local country pursuits and sport 
available-—M. D., Towcester, Northants. 


ENTLEMAN with 


OWNS, COATS, 

CRAFTSWOMAN 

Moderate charges. 
lZa, Porchester 


FURS; anexpert Akrist 
makes and remodels. 
Phone BEATRICE WHITE, 
Road, W.2. Bay. 1867. 


AIR.—Falling, faded, under-nourished 

hair, partial baldness, naturally treated 
and restored to radiant health. Visiting 
specialist. Appointment by letter only. 
(Enclose 2',d. stamp —_please).—MADAME 
LORELLE, 60, Kidbrooke Park Road, Black- 
heath, London, 8.E.3. 


iw you want a Flat, Professional Chambers, 
or a Bed-Sitting-Room for a day, a week, 
a month, or year see under FLATS AND 
CHAMBERS page 464. 


JXVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS for 
Insurance, Probate and War Damage; 
DAMAGE ASSESSED AND CLAIMS 
PREPARED.—G. JeTLEY, 24, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. Mayfair 38384. 


KX! ICKERBOCKER - BREECHES. 
Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are available. 

Old customers can be supp lied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept. 
— THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding. 


WANTED. 

. Rolleiflex, ete. Highest 
prices in England offered. WALLACE 
HEATON, LtTp., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


MENIATURE CAMERAS 
Leica, Contax 


a confidential 
Write 


ONOMARK holders have 
London address 5/- per annum 
B.M./MONO 17, W.C.1. 


USIC LOVERS are offered a unique 

postal service by which they can obtain 
records, news of the latest issues, and if 
desired advice on building record collections. 
—RIMINGTON VAN Wyck, 42, Cranbourn 
Street, W.C.2. 


BB TALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 


Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Koss, 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, 
W.C.1. 


AVE YOU COCK ROACHES? 

“ BLATTIS” UNION 

PASTE. Successfully used world over, 

Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 

Koota’ Branches, Timothy Whites & Taylors, 

Ltd. Sole makers—How ARTHS, 473, Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5 5/-. 


Then buy 
COCKROACH 


CLASSIFIED AN NOUNCEMENTS 


~ per line (nin. | 3 lines} 


PERSONAL 


1/6 per line (min. 3. lines) 


EMOVALS. Collis Removal Service 

specialise in multi-load removals; also part 
loads to or from all parts Great Britain. Ex- 
cellent storage available London or country. 
Fulham 5265-6. 62, North End Road, W.14. 


EMOVALS, Packing and _ Shipping. 

Large lift van Cases specially con- 
structed.—JosEPH C. Mount & Co., Steven- 
age Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 


ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. Beautiful 

Persian lamb coat, Kolinsky collar; mole 

coat (Scotch winter) as new, W.X.: selected 

fox fur (new). Other furs, also good clothes. 
No dealers. Kens. 1587 or write Box 784. 





EDUCATIONAL 


A SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
+2 FOR CMPORTANT WAR- TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEENS GATE, 8.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR. 
Long or intensive courses. ‘Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 


OMING OF AGE of the LONDON 

SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. To mark 
this anniversary HALF FEES accepted for 
FIRST 200 enrolments (by correspondence) in 
SHORT STORY Or ARTICLE WRITING. Free copy 
of Writing for the Press from Applications 
Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


D4* IES, LAING & DICK, 
7, Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437. 
NAVY Special Entry, MAY, 8 SUCCESSES 
ARMY, 6 SUCCESSES 


WN ARLBOROUGH GATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE AND 
INTENSIVE BUSIN COURSE 
FOR EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN 
Dir. R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., 
LL.D., Comprehensive training offered for 
high grade secretarial appointments. Inten- 
sive business courses for posts not requiring 
shorthand and typewriting. Air-raid shelter. 
—THE SECRETARY, 61-62, BAYSWATER ROAD, 
W.2. "PHONE: PAD. 3320. 





HORT STORY WRITING.—There is a 

short cut to successful story writing 
the Regent way. Send for free booklet. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.2. 


HE NURSING PROFESSION needs 

recruits for war work now and for 
national service in the reconstruction period. 
Educated girls wishing to qualify as nurses 
can obtain full information about training 
and individual advice on choosing a training 
school at the NURSING RECRUITMENT CENTRE 
(King Edward's Hospital Fund for London), 
21, Cavendish Square, W.1. LANgham 4362. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-3. 
Residential Branch: Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 


T S.F.A. SCHOOL OF ART. Life Class 
every day— Portraits—Commercial 
Landscape Lectures —Criticisms, &c¢. Stu- 
dents may join for any period including 
single day. Open weekdays 10-5, Sundays, 
2-4. Write, PRINCIPAL, T.S.F.A. SCHOOL OF 

ART, No. 70, Hampstead High Street. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


HA“? TON COURT. CASINO HOTEL. 
London's loveliest river retreat. 
Fully licensed. Re ident or 
otherwise. Terms 10/6 and 12/6 b., 
Phone Molesey 2080 and 2194. 


URREY. LADY offers gentlepeople home 

Charming country house near Farnham. 
Lovely grounds. Varied menus. Could inter- 
view London. Western 6939.—Box 778. 


St RATFORD-ON-AVON. WILLIAM AND 
MARY HOTEL. 

Peace, comfort, quality food in the heart of 

England. Terms 5 to 7 guineas per week. 
‘Truly Beautiful Brochure”’ free. Phone 

Stratford. -on-Avon 2575. 

Tere UAY, CHELSTON TOWER 
HOTEL. A mansion in 249 acres over- 


looking sea. Modern conveniences. Billiards. 
A comfortable home. 4 to 5 gns. *Phone 
652631. 

ILTSHIRE.— THOSE DESIRING 


AMENITIES country life; retired army 
officer offers accommodation (2 people): old- 
world house: full service. Terms moderate. 
Rough shooting.—Box 770. 


ROYAL HOTEL 
Peter Street. Leading 
Central heat- 


INCHESTER, 
In old-world St. 
family hotel. Running water. 


ing. Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “C.1 


. Iustrated Tariff,.”’ Tel. 31. 


WANTED 





DDERS, 

safes, etc., 
prices.—TAYLOR’s, 74, 
London, Holborn 3793. 


typewriters and 
Highest 
Lane, 


calculators, 
wanted FOR CASH. 
Chancery 


RAMBLES—BLACKBERRIES. 
ROWNTREE, Cocoa Works, York, 
licensed preservers No. 129, interested in not 
less than 5-cewt. lots wild or cultivated Bram- 
bles-Blackberries. Make offers direct to York. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND 

SHACKLETON pay high prices for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s discarded 
or misfit clothing ; Furs, Linen, Silver, Old 
Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or cash by return 
for consignment sent. Established 1860.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


Fik EARMS, old; Rapiers, Cannon, Coach 
Horns, Models. Native Curios bought.— 
PEARL Cross, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, 
W.C.2. 


HOOVERS, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- 
chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric 
equipment urgently wanted for cash.—Full 
particulars, SUPER VACs, 33, Baker Street, 
London. Welbeck 9825. 


S! LVER. 


Before you sell your surplus 
SILVER 


4 4 


consult 


THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD., 
3, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Who have buyers for all kinds of silver and 
plate, particularly fine antique pieces. 
Much massive and useless Victorian silver 
is going to America at the moment, PRO- 
DUCING VALUABLE DOLLAR EXCHANGE, and 
many people in this country are realising the 
absurdity of keeping such things locked 
away in banks and cellars. 


RACTORS. Allis-Chambers U Model on 

Rubbers, and with Winch preferred, 
wanted. We have 1940 Fordson on Rubbers, 
which we could let go in part exchange, or we 
would pay cash. HARLOW Bros., Long 
Whatton, Leics. 


WIAES AND SPIRITS. Private Owners 

of Surplus Stocks wishing to sell are 
invited to send full particulars with prices 
asked to the undermentioned, who have 
clients anxious to purchase for cash at good 
prices. Write TURNER LORD AND RANsoM, 
127, Mount Street, W.1. 


MOTOR CARS 


ARS: WHERE TO BUY AND WHERE 
TO SELL.—BROOKLANDS Motors, LTD., 
103, New Bond St., W.1. Mayfair 8351. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY C ARs. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
Wel Mi ayfair 7444. 


Rots ROYCE and BENTLEY and 

Modern Cars of any other make rqeuired 
urgently.—GEORGE NEWMAN &«& CO., 369, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. Euston 4466, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





———————— 


FOR SALE 





N EXPERT TAILOR will alter, renoy. ate, 
and clean your clothes. Also fur coats. 
Ladies’ and gentlemen’s own materials made 
up.—EDMU NDS, 31, Brooke Street, Holborn 
E.C.1. Tel. : Hol. 1637. ’ 


Bu ANKETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, 

Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s.: 
72 by 90 in., 36s.; 63 by 84 in., 303s. each 
post free. DENHOLM Tw EEDS & BLANKETS 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 





OFFEE, pre-war quality not blended with 

low-grade Coffee. Pure and _ freshly 
roasted. Ground or Berries. Finest Cost 
Rica and Empire Blend. 2s. 8d., plus postags 
7 Ib. 19s. 8d. ; 14. 1b. 38s. 5d.— SHILL _ COFFE} 
Co., LTD., 17, Philpot Lane, E.C 


PUNCH CENTENARY. Bound volum: 


1851-99. Unbound 1900-41. Wh 
offers? BOWMAN, Westwood, Halifax. 
TAMPS! EARLY BRITIS 





lections superb copi 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Terr 
one-third of catalogue price. Also some Mi: 
and superb used coe —** K,’’ 6, Westhi 
Road, London, 8.W.1 


RACTORS. Allis-Chambers U Model o 
Rubbers, and with Winch preferred 
wanted. We have 1940 Fordson on Rubbers 
which we could let go in part exchange, or we 
would pay cash——HARLOW Bros., Long 
Whatton, Leics. 


WEEDS.—Have your favourite suit copied 
ina Redmay ne Countryside tweed. Prices 
from £5/17/6 6 and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed 
or money and coupons refunded. Ladies’ or 
Men’s patterns sent post free.-—REDMAYNEs, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 





YRES. Brand New: most popular sizes 
in stock including : 4.75 x 16—5.25 x 16— 
5.50 x 16—5.75 x 16—6.00 x 16—5. x 
5.50 x 18 — 6.00 x 20: also new and used Com- 
mercial Tyres: including 30 x 5—32 x 6—32 
6 42 —34 x 7.—Write, ‘phone or call, GEORGE 
ZWMAN & CO., 369, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
EUS 4466. 











_GARDENING 


DEMONSTRATIONS of digging, trench- 

ing, manuring and composting, available 
for members of the R.H.S. will be held at 
Wisley on October 8 and 9 between 2 and 
4 p.m. 


LANDsC APE GARDENING. ROCK and 

ALPINE PLANTS a speciality. Gardens 
designed and constructed. Winner of the 
famous SHERWOOD CUP at Chelsea Show. 
GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, 
Chislehurst, Kent. Telephone Chislehurst 132. 


GEEDS AND BULBS 
Flowers and vegetable seeds 
for present sowing. 
Specialists in sweet peas 
and gladioli. 

W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 

Cambridgeshire. 


Seedsmen, Histon, 
Telephone Histon 270. 





ie COURTS. THE EN-TovuT-Cas 
Co., LTD., Syston, Leicester, ~ largest 
makers of HARD L AWN TE COURTS 
in Great Britain. The finest all- weather 
court in the ey as used at Wimbledon. 
Install an EN- JT-CAS and PLAY 
TENNIS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 








ARETAKERS, — EDUC retry capable 

couple, desire post as CARETAKERS, or 
something similar. Country prefe: a dd. Would 
consider giving services free in congenial 
post.— Box 765. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


OLDIER’S WIFE. Nice home in Surrey 
for young woman capable of domestic 
duties and cooking. Reasonable outings to 
suit husband’s leave. £1 and keep. Married 
couple, no children. Safe area.—Box 774. 





ARDENER, 
Help given. 


GOOD SINGLE HANDED. 
Vegetables a speciality. 

Motor mower. Comfortable 3 room flat over 

stables. Might suit superior couple, wife 

helping in small pedigree poultry farm.— 

i HALL, Beanacre Manor, Melksham, 
ts. 





_ POULTRY | 


ULLETS.—R.I.Rs., heavy laying strains. 
5-6 months old 28/- each, 3-4 months 25/- 
each. Yearlings, laying and on point of lay 
= 6 each. IMMEDIATE DELIVER\ 
Cash with order. CARRIAGE PAID.— 
LAWRENCE, Ivy House Farm, Tarvin, beneene 


V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOU 

(unrationed). The great wartime e¢ 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pi 
food. Mixed with mash or seraps will nea 
double your egg supply. “‘It is IDEAL a: a 
protein ‘suppleme nt for poultry and pigs.” —- 
Ministry of Food. Full directions. 7lb. 7 }, 
14lb. 14/-, 28lb. 24/-. Allcarriage paid.‘ 
OX By-PRropvcts, (Dept. C.L.) Sevenoak 





FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


See 
CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 
page 464. 
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SUFFOLK—BETWEEN IPSWICH AND STOWMARKET 


THE BAYLHAM AND DARMSDEN PORTIONS OF 


THE SHRUBLAND ESTATE OF 2,616 ACRES 





Comprising 
BAYLHAM HALL FARM 


with period house and moated 


BAYLHAM HOUSE. 
BAYLHAM MILL. 


BAYLHAM FISH POND 





—— 


of 
Homestead. 
9 ACRES 
DARMSDEN HALL 
. NUMEROUS COTTAGES 
and IN THE VILLAGES OF 
TARSTON HALL FARMS 


BAYLHAM, DARMSDEN 
AND 
GREAT BLAKENHAM. 


SIX OTHER MIXED 
FARMS. 






eS Sm, 
BAYLHAM HALL (PART OF MOAT). 


LONG FRONTAGES 














to the 


MAIN NORWICH AND 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
ROADS. 


PIPPS FARM (VACANT POSSESSION) WITH 191 ACRES. 
SAND AND GRAVEL DEPOSITS 


are being worked on the estate, which is 
intersected for 3 miles by the river 
Gipping. 


BAYLHAM HALL AND BUILDINGS. 
ATTRACTIVE BUILDING SITES 
220 ACRES OF PRINCIPALLY 
OAK WOODLANDS 








DARMSDEN HALL THE STAIRCASE, BAYLHAM HALL. RODWELL HOUSE FARM. 


The Freehold to be offered for Sale by Auction in Lots at the Crown and Anchor Hotel, Ipswich, on Tuesday, September 23, 
at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. HAYWARD & SON, 54, Buttermarket, Stowmarket, and at Needham Market. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Stowmarket and Cambridge. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441, 


WILSON & CO. 

















SUSSEX 


Lovely country, 1 hour London. 





CHARMING OLD HOUSE 
IN PERFECT ORDER. BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED. 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. All main 
services. Central heating. Garage. Lovely gardens with 
Hard Court and Swimming Pool. 
FOR SALE. WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


Agents : WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Between Guildford and Horsham. 











FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 
In delightful situation surrounded by park and woodlands; 
long drive. 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception. Main 
electricity, ete. Stabling: garage; cottage. 
LOVELY OLD WORLD GARDENS 
FOR SALE WITH 75 ACRES 
WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 
Agents : WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


DELIGHTFUL TUDOR HOUSE 
IN LOVELY RURAL COUNTRY 
In first-rate order with electric light, central heating, etc. 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
MOST CHARMING GARDENS OF 3 ACRES ' 
WITH HARD COURT 
WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











Telegrams: 


TURLORAN, Audley, 
London. 


_ SUSSEX 


7 miles Haywards Heath. 








OFF THE BEATEN TRACK, BUT NEAR ‘BUS 
SERVICES 
MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE standing 
in parklike grounds of about 9 ACRES with glorious 
water), 3 bathrooms, 4 


Modern cottage, 


bedrooms (running 
reception rooms. Garages, stabling. 
5 rooms and bath, SWIMMING POOL. HARD and 
GRASS TENNIS COURTS. Central heating. Company's 
Electric Light. Main drainage. FOR SALE. FREEHOLD 
000.—TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, 


views. 12 


’ 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, 


Telephone : 
Gros. 2838 
(2 lines.) 


BUCKS 


Adjoining well-known ~ Course. 
to London. 


_ MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
JUST IN THE MARKET ee icing 


SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 


3 miles Horsham. 





Easy daily access 





Most ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED OLD FARM 
HOUSE. 7 bedrooms, 3 well fitted bathrooms, 4 
reception rooms, compact offices. Large barn. 
Chauffeur’s rooms. Stabling. CENTRAL 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 panelled 


3 garages. 
reception rooms. Good offices. 2 garages with chauffeur’s 


HEATING. 





CONSTANT HOT WATER. MAIN ELECTRICITY and | flat. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER. GAS and 
z oe E 4 Rone ae Rg TATION. k De — , well- ELECTRICITY. Matured Grounds with tennis court, 
Imbere¢ srounds, with Lawns, sunk garden, etc. : *e ‘ : 5 f a 

paddocks. IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES. FOR SALE. kitchen garden and paddock. ABOUT 4 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD. PRICE £8,500.—Sole Agents, TURNER FREEHOLD ge SALE. PRICE £7,500.—TURNER 


Lorp & RANSOM, Mount Street, W.1. LorD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. 


127, 











Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 





ae 


and containing many interesting features. 
rooms and hall. Stabling. Garages. Cottages. 

grounds. Walled kitchen garden. 

In all about 380 acres 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48,  CURSON STREET, 
LONDON ABOUT 40 MILES 


A mile from a village and a secondary station, a drive from a good town with express trains 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
of mellowed red brick, dating back to the XVIIth century, 
14 bedrooms, 
Excellent buildings 
2 Farms. 


in a park with long drives } 
5 bathrooms, 5 reception | A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents : _WINKWoRTH & Co., 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
- BUCKS 


Within easy reach of the river. 


Station 1 mile. 





Charming old | 14-15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Garage with flat over. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, IN ALL 4 ACRES. 
LOW PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, | London, W.1. 


Woods 


W.1. Agents : 





SOMERSET—DORSET 
BORDERS 


3 miles from Station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


} BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION 
EXCELLENT OFFICES WITH SERVANTS’ 
HALL. 


8 BEDROOMS, 2 
ROOMS. 


aearire. CENTRAL HEATING. Etc y BASINS 


IN ALL BEDROOMS. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
STABLING. GARAGE. ROOMS. COTTAGE. 
CHARMING GROUNDS WITH TERRACE, KITCHE N 


GARDEN, 
IN ALL ABOUT 56 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


PASTURELAND, WOODLAND, ET¢ 


Owner’s Agents: 


WINKWORTH & Co., 
London, W.1. 


48, Curzon Street, 





} Agents: 


WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


On high ground 100ft. above level of River Thames. 
AN OLD WORLD COUNTRY HOUSE 


IN 15 ACRES 


OF GROUNDS, GARDENS AND MINIATURE PARK. 

LARGE HALL, CLOAK ROOM AND LAVATORY. 

SPACIOUS RECEPTION ROOMS, GROUND FLOOR 

OFFICES. 13 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS. 


GAS AND WATER FROM PUBLIC 
MAINS. 


HANTS—STN. 2 MILES 


ELECTRICITY, 


GARAGE. FARMERY. 
2 COTTAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL TIMBERED OLD GARDENS, TENNIS 
LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN WALLED ON 3 SIDES 
WITH RANGE OF GLASS AND WELL TIMBERED 
SMALL PARK. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
AN OFFER TO PURCHASE WOULD BE 
ENTERTAINED 


Recommended by the Agents, Messrs. WINKWORTH &<CO., 
48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1 


STABLING. LODGE, 





DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 


Electric 
2 cars. 


8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
light. Partial central heating. GA 
CHARMING GROUN 


TO BE LET eae 


WINKWoRTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W.1. 


3 reception rooms. 
. 


- for 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone : 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 








Occupying a fine position about 

250ft. up on a quick-drying soil and 

commanding good views of sea and 
country. 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, almost entirely 
rebuilt about 40 years ago, erected of 
brick and slate with stone dressings, 
and approached by two carriage drives, 
each with entrance lodge. Halls, 4 
reception, 13 bed and dressing (7 with 
basins), 4 bathrooms. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


ABOUT 15 ACRES. 
Agents : 


Main Line Station 1 mile. London 
65 minutes by electric service. 


Situate in a beautiful park, the house 
stands about 300ft. up on gravel soil 
facing due South, partly constructed 
of stone with half timbered gables and 
tiled roof and approached by an 
avenue drive. Hall, 3 reception, 11 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Sole Agents : 


~ SOUTH-WEST WARWICKSHIRE 


Shipston-on-Stour 31, miles. 





Messrs. 





Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 

















70OFT. UP COMMANDING MAGNIFI- 
CENT VIEWS IN EVERY DIRECTION. 


ATTRACTIVE COTSWOLD 

STONE - BUILT RESIDENCE 

reputed to be about 100 years old, 

in good condition throughout and 

approached by a carriage drive. 

Hall, 4 reception, 6 bed, dressing 
and bathroom. 


Electricity. Good water supply 
and drainage. 3 garages. 
Pleasure grounds of 2 acres, lawns, 


kitchen garden, orchard, arable 
land. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTL EY, 











ait j 
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Moreton-in-Marsh 10 miles. 


20, Hanover © Square, Wal. 





Co.’s electricity and 
water. Main drainage. Stabling. 
Garages. Gardener’s house. 
THE GARDENS by their position 
include almost sub-tropical shrubs. 
Lawn, parkland, terraced garden, fruit 
and kitchen garden. Orchard, wood- 
lands. FARM of 54 acres let at £121 p.a. 


ABOUT 90 ACRES. 
Yachting. 


Central heating. 


Golf. Hunting. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


(89,698.) 





PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500. 


(39, sino 


Central heating. [Electricity. Co.’s 
water. Stabling. Garage. 3 cottages, 
Grass tennis court, summer house. 
rose and flower gardens, 2 extensive 
kitchen gardens, parkland. 


ABOUT 40 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Additional 20 acres and 5 cottages 
can be had if desired. 


(39,723) 





: 








(Central 9344) E.C.4 


AUCTIONEERS. 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTH ER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


(Regent 5681!) w.!i 








OXFORDSHIRE 
400 ACRES. WITH POSSESSION 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


bath room. 


with 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
Ample Farm 


Companies’ electric light and water. 
buildings. 4 cottages. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. (13,081.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Towards the Oxfordshire Border. 
MODERN WELL-PLANNED HOUSE 
with extensive views. 


Hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms. 
Electric light. 


FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. 
50 ACRES ALL PASTURE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. (11,425.) 





KENT 
Between Tunbridge Wells and Ashford. 
PERFECT XVith CENTURY HOUSE 


With exposed timbering and modern conveniences. 
2 reception rooms, 5 or 6 bedrooms, bath room. 


GARAGE. LOVELY GARDEN OF AN ACRE. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE AT 
£160 PER ANNUM 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, D 
Street, W.1. : #1 15,908) 


(On the Cheshire Borders). 
Easy reach Liverpool and Manchester. 

WELL-FITTED HOME 

in picturesque grounds, containing 3 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, bath room. 
Companies’ Services. 
8 ACRES. 

(Would sell with only 3 acres.) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, D 
Street, W.1. mr 3,185.) 


Garage. Stabling. 


£3,750 





BERKSHIRE 


Within easy daily reach of London. 
Rural setting. Lovely views. Good order. 


The house dates from the XVIth century, with modern 
additions and contains hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bath 
rooms, 11 bedrooms. Company’s water and electricity. 


FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS OF 
30 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. (13,307.) 


HASLEMERE—SURREY 


Beautiful position. 600ft. up, with fine views. 


Modern house, well furnished, with every comfort and 
convenience. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
bath rooms, 


GARDE NS OF 3 ACRES 
with Tennis Court. 
To be let furnished for a long period at 10 gns. per week. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. (13,319.) 











FOR LINEAGE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
OF PROPERTIES INDEXED UNDER 
COUNTIES 
(For Sale, To Let, Wanted, etc.) 
“CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES, ”’ Page 464. 


CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 


G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
Established over three-quarters of a 
Century). 

ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 
(Tel.: 2102.) 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING 
COUNTIES 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1809). 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
Property Manag: ion for Probate 





DEVON and S.& W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 

Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 


(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 











JUST AVAILABLE, MID-ESSEX 


3 miles from an important market town, most attractive surroundings. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, 


GROUNDS, ORCHARD, 


THIS CHARMING 2 PADDOCKS 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
IN ALL ABOUT 


APPROACHED BY DRIVE 
10% ACRES 


LOUNGE, 3 RECEPTION, OFFICES, 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM, 6 PRINCI- 
PAL AND 2 SECONDARY BED- 
ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. coOL’S 
WATER. MAIN DRAINAGE. OWN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 2 COTTAGES. 


CONTENTS WOULD BE SOLD, 
MIGHT LET 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. REG. 8222. 
(Ref. M.6746.) 





GARAGE. STABLING. 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY | are EARLY 


SOUTH DEVON 
ADJOINING BEAUTIFUL | 
WEST SURREY 
— swore HARPENDEN COMMON, Easy reach from Dorking and Guildford. 500ft. up. Glorious 














| 
CHOICE SMALL HOUSE OF HERTS | views. Adjacent to large expanse of commonland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
CHARACTER | THE PERFECT SMALL HOUSE at 
7 m HARMING WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
SITUATE IN ABOUT 134 ACRES. | UNIQUE IN EQUIPMENT AND FURNISHING. | Drive approach. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. Hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, including master suite, —— ee se, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. SUN LOUNGE. 2 bathrooms, and well shut-off domestic offices. Company’s | am. 5 fae. ee per 
services. electric heati *p — tireless ¢ s 8, < bath Ss, ‘ , Co.’s e.1., water; 
6 BEDROOMS (FITTED LAVATORY BASINS), | een yoy oo lig y B  -mceroal an modern drainage; cottage, garage, stabling. 
2 BATHROOMS. | , - Lovely gardens, tennis court, productive kitchen garden, 
Good cellarage. Air raid shelter. 
sar . > pw , a) TL | | 
ENTIRELY NEWLY DECORATED. | Servants’ bungalow, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, &c. N ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
9 garages active as 2ns | 
NISHED OR PARTLY 2 garages. Attractive gardens. | AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE OF £5,950 
WILL BE COLD ED | TO BE LET FURNISHED. | 6 MONTHS, 25 GNS. | FREEHOLD 
ER WEEK OR OFFER. | “— 
wands a an de . —— | : Strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, L 
Apply HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, Sl. | Highly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.. | 6, Arlington Street, SW. (Ref. $33,494.) (REG. $2923 
(REG, 8222.) » 9,919.) | 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (REG. 8222.) (Ref. R.2062.) | 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0081. 
GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS i 
Telephone No. a Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) 68, Victoria Street, 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. Westminster, $.W.1. 











2 HOURS WEST | HOUSES WANTED NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


SMALL ESTATE OF I50 ACRES | z eee Fine position. 6 miles Basingstoke. 


| 'O PURCHASE in READING or MARLOW AREA or 

within 40/50 miles South of London. Good House, 

modern or old (if modernised). 9/10 bed, 2/3 bathrooms, etc. 
Garage and about 15 ACRES in all. 
PRICE UP TO £7,000. 


Reply to “‘K,”’ c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. 








O RENT FURNISHED for special applicant, a first- 

elass Tenant, a WELL APPOINTED and FUR- 

— es ea NISHED HOUSE in SUNNINGDALE, WENTWORTH, 

wy ~wae . ASCOT or WINDSOR DISTRICTS. 8 bed, 3 bath, 3 

Up-to-date stone-built Residence, containing 13 bed, 4 bath, oh CE SS Cae SS SEE aoe r 10 bed 4 bath ae magn © am. 

4 rec, rooms. E.1. Good water. Central heating. 3 cottages. Garage for 2. Good grounds. Meta al, Guan water “Stabling ; — "Attractive 

nS Aas eed aie teak eee | FROM NOVEMBER 1 FOR 6/12 MONTHS Grounds. Tennis court, walled kitchen garden, orchard 
8, 2 2 38 walled garden, arable and old pasture. | é and meadow land. 75 ACRES FOR SALE 

: : 150 ACRES FOR SALE Reply to “B,’’ c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount WOULD BE LET FURNISHED FOR SUMMER 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1 (4.3497.) Street, W.1. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c.3054.) 





















44, ST. JAMES'S = JA M[ES STYLES & WHITLOCK benno 











PLACE, S.W.1. AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY. 
_DEVONSHIRE | HEREFORDSHIRE | SUSSEX 
One of the nicest small sporting estates in the market. Half a mile of Trout Fishing included. 
2 REO BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in beautiful | 
| order, situated in centre of its own lands, in a lovely 1 
district where almost all forms of country pursuits are . 
obtainable at low cost. Splendid bus services available. ' 


Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. Electric light and central heating. 2 “ Black 
and White” cottages. Splendid outbuildings, garage, etc. 
Excellent gardens and rich pasture; in all about 
23 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 } 
Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,931) 
. ‘ cil <2 ey 
| DORSET BORDERS | 
} s TING "ER 700 ACRES 3FINITELY 
THE, RESIDENCE was, originally, e XVIIth Century | ee oe 





FARMHOUSE, but added to and modernised in DATING FROM THE XVIIlith CENTURY, modern- 
recent years. Its lands have 1% MILES OF FRONTAGE GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 300ft. above ised. It is built of stone and red brick; south-western 
TO WELL-KNOWN ESTUARY over which magnificent sea level, on light soil, Southern and Western aspects aspect. Entrance hall and 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 
views are obtained from the residence. Lounge hall and | and situated in a favourite district. 3 sitting rooms, bathrooms. Main electricity, Coy.’s water, central heating, 
3 sitting rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. library, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Stabling independent hot water. Garage for 2 cars, cottage. 
Main electricity. Radiators throughout. Garage for 6. and Garage. Delightful garden with tennis lawn. ABOUT 6 ACRES 


Good stabling with flat over. Farmery. 5 cottages. Charm- 

ine grounds 280 ACRES, ° “OrNases. Charm- | ABOUT 2 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 | REASONABLE PRICE ACCEPTED FOR QUICK SALE 
Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. | JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 

James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 19,848.) James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 19,941.) 8.W.1. (L.R. 18,143.) 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


KENT 


Between Westerham and Sevenoaks. ° 


TO LET UNFURNISHED | 
LARGE OLD - FASHIONED 





CuRTIS & HENSON 


HAMPSHIRE ~ | 


Between Alton and Petersfield. 





Telephones: 
Grosvenor 2131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


KENT 


Westerham Station 2%. 


TO BE SOLD 
DAIRY FARM 


miles. 








RESIDENCE 17th Century Farmhouse 
BUILT ABOUT 1880 OF KENTISH 3 RECEPTION ROOMS AND MODERN KITCHEN, 
RAGSTONE 4 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
OUNGE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, SERVANTS’ ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
[ALL AND DOMESTIC OFFICES, 17 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. MAIN WATER, GAS AND DRAINAGE. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AVAILABLE. e ATTRACTIVE FLOWER GARDENS AND LAWNS. 
\RAGE FOR 2 CARS (ROOM OVER). STABLING FOR Beautifully situated about 500ft. above sea level. EXCELLENT BRICK AND TILED FARM 
4 HORSES. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 12 BED AND DRESSING BUILDINGS. COTTAGE. 
setae’ Game: a. aie aie aiiniaeel caaeietmeies ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. 
CES ee + See eee Cee ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING. GOOD | RICH PASTURELAND AND VALUABLE ROAD 
KITCHEN GARDEN. WATER SUPPLY. FRONTAGE. 
IXTENSIVE WOODLAND. STABLING AND GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 
ware nigacaaebe ae ee DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 108 ACRES 
SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION. HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS 
FARM BUILDINGS AND 2 COTTAGES, IN ALL 
REASONABLE RENT AN BOUT Freehold, £6,000 
. 75 ACRES. TO LET FURNISHED avons a 
zents : P ) . : . naar ~e : : Agents : S &. HENSON, 5, } Street, W 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount “aa aries Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CURTIS &. HENSON, 5, Mount Str nas ma 
‘oem (16,358). 
| As, F ‘ 
Telephone Nos. NICHO AS Telegraphic Addresses: 
R ent {$397 **Nichenyer, Piccy, London,”’ 
ceotear ants @ tines) (Established 1882) «s Nicholas, Reading,"* 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTITONEERS—VALUERS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 





YORKSHIRE 


£12,000 WILL PURCHASE THIS MAGNIFICENT 
RESIDENCE 


Tn lovely position 400ft. up with far reaching views. 


11 bed 
rooms, 


and 
3 bathrooms, a 
superb suite of enter- 
taining apartments and 
the last word in modern 
domestic offices. All 
services. Garages, 
stabling. Gardener's 
cottage and lovely 

gardens of 


5 ACRES 


dressing 





- 
WITHIN 1% MILES OF AND YET PERFECTLY 


Wt. 


Ww BLL-KNOWN TOWN 
WCLUDED. 


NICHOLAS, 4. Albany Court Yard, 


_Messrs. Piccadilly, 





HANTS BORDERS 


Garth Hunt. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND VERY RURAL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE AMID UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


SOUTH BERKS ON 


Reading 7 or 8 miles. 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 


Domestic oftices with servants’ sitting room. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GROUNDS, TENNIS LAWN, PRODUCTIVE FRUIT AND 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 2 PRETTY PIECES OF WOOD. 2 lle E PASTURE 
AND ARABLE LAND, IN ALL NEA 


11 ACRES 
3 GARAGES. 3 LOOSE BOXES. OUTBUILDINGS. 
Excellent water supply. Electric light (own plant). Radiators. Telephone. 
PRICE £5,250 


Apply : Messrs. NicHoLas, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/ (2); 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1(Telephone: Regent 0293 and 337 7). 








1, STATION ROAD, READING. 

ManEnr. 

OXFORDSHIRE HILLS 
Henley 1 mile, Reading 7 miles. 

MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

ADDITIONS 


FRESH IN THE 


WITH LATER 


QUIET RURAL SETTING WITH LOVELY VIEWS. 
4 reception rooms, cloakroom, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete 
domestic offices. 

WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. LAWNS. TENNIS COURT, 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDENS. SMALL ORCHARD. 2 PADDOCKS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
12 ACRES 
STABLING FOR 3. 2 GARAGES. OLD DUTCH BARN. 


MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY AND GAS. CENTRAL HEATING. 
PRICE £9,000 


Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2). 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0293 and 3377). 


TELEPHONE. 


BERKSHIRE. AN EARLY XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE. 
THE 
Wargrave Station 1 mile. 


IN LOVELY GROUNDS, INTERSECTED BY A TRIBUTARY OF 
London 34 miles. Golf at Sonning. 

The House, which is 
approached from a long 
drive, dates back to the 
early XVIIth Century, 
with additions of Queen 
Anne period, and con- 
tains 3 reception rooms, 
good domestic offices, & 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

BEAUTIFUL OLD- 
WORLD GROUNDS. 
Intersected for nearly 
1% mile by a tributary of 
the Thames, providing 
exclusive boating, ete. 
Picturesque old barns. 
Garage for 4 cars. 
Electric light and water 
by automatic engine. 
Complete central heating, 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE £7,500, IN ALL OVER 60 AGRES. 
RENT FURNISHED 20 GUINEAS PER WEEK, 

Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone Reading 4441/2). 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0293 and 3377). 


THAMES 











*Phone: Grosvenor 2861 
*Grams: “‘Cornishmen, London.’’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 





INSPECTED AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED _ 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
1 mile station and large village, secluded position. 
: GIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
3/4 reception, bathroom, 


4 light. 
Main water. 
ACR 


9/12 bedrooms. Electric 
Garage. Lovely old gardens. 
\e £2,500 z 5 bedrooms, 
77, South Audley Street, W. 1 (20,719.) Telephone. 
5 


FURNISHED 8/9 GNS. P.w. 


2 
PRESIDER & Co., Main 











kitchen garden. 


8 GNS. P.W. EFFICIENT STAFF WOULD REMAIN 


SUSSEX 


Lovely position between East Grinstead and Forest Row. 


TO BE LET, 6/9 MONTHS, ATTRACTIVELY 
FURNISHED COUNTRY HOUSE 

3 bathrooms, 

services. 

ACRES with masses of Rhododendrons, 

Hard tennis court. 


3 reception. 
Delig 


£4,500. 6 ACRES 
SUSSEX 
8 miles from Lewes, outskirts of old village. 

FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
3 reception, bathroom, 8 bedrooms. Central heating. Main 
electricity. Garages. Stabling for 4. oe Delight- 

ful gardens, 2 tennis courts, ete 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,161.) 


4 GNS. P.W. WINTER FROM 2Sth SEPTEMBER 


Central heating. 
htful Grounds of 
well stocked 
Garage for 2. 


OXON 
9 miles Henley, near Huntercombe. 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 
3 reception, 2 bath, 7/8 bed. Main electricity. 
Pretty grounds. Double tennis lawn. 
3-ROOMED COTTA AGE WITH BATH 2 GNS. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Ga 


(53 





Kitchen garden. 


TRESIDDER & | Co., 77, South Audley Street, Ww. 1. 


WANTED, TO RENT, FURNISHED OR 
rage. 


London,—** Mrs. 
Street, W.1. 


M.,’’ TRESIDDER & Co., 


‘dy 


505. ) 


(20,893.) 


UN- 

FURNISHED or might buy, COUNTRY COTTAGE 
convenient reach main line station and within 45 minutes 
South Audley 





DEVON 
Near Dartmoor Village. 
STONE-BUILT WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE 
4 reception rooms, bathroom, 7 bedrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. Garage with 2 chauffeur’s rooms. Small 
garden. 
South Audley Street, W.1. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, (17,456.) 
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Telephone No. : 
Regent 4304 


WILTS. ONLY £2,000 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 


BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESI- 


About 400ft. up in an unspoilt typical Wiltshire village. 


An attractive old Residence of 
the Cotswold style 


rooms, ete. 
Cottages. 
Splendid range of Farmbuildings. 


with fine old beams, mullioned windows, etc. 


Hall, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. 


DENCE WITH CAPITAL DAIRY FARM 


The House stands high on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect and has about 10 bedrooms, usual reception 
Modern conveniences. 


Stabling. 


Attractive pleasure gardens, parklands, rich, well- 


Excellent water supply. Main electricity available. 


Inexpensive gardens, ornamental trees, kitchen garden, 
etc., in all about 1 acre. 


Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. 
WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 


(m.2210.) 


watered pastures, in all about 


240 ACRES 


In a delightful rural district within easy reach of Malmesbury and Chippenham. 


350ft. above sea level. South aspect. 
A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 


character, well 


pasture, etc. 
For Sale by 
OSBORN & MERCER. 
(17,267.) 


A Modern House of 
planned 
and up to date. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 


LONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 


(16,755.) 





28b, ALBEMARLE 
PICCADILLY, 


IN A KENTISH VILLAGE 
occupying a good position facing South-east and com- 


manding a pleasant outlook 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


In good order and quite up to date 


Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (3 with lav. basins) 


3 bathrooms. 


Company’s electricity, gas, and water. 


2 Cottages Stabling 


Delightful gardens and grounds, well matured and 
extending to about 1% ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 


SOMERSET AND DORSET BORDERS 


Tn an excellent social and sporting district, near a small country town and 
about 300ft. above sea level. 


A FINE OLD GEORGIAN 


3 reception rooms, 8 _ bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light, Coy.’s water 
and gas. Main drainage. 
Central heating. 
Garage and excellent buildings. 
Well-timbered grounds, 
including partly walled kit- 


F . Fi ; 

pth Pp Be gt chen garden, tennis and 
Charming gardens, finely other lawns, ete., in all 
timbered parks, rich old ABOUT 1% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents : 
OSBORN & MERCER. 
(M.2239.) 


HOUSE 





STREET, 
w.1 








with ‘ 


(17,271) 











3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


DISTINCTIVE GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


IN FINELY TIMBERED PARK. 


High position with lovely views. 


16 bedrooms, 4 
bathrooms. 


5 reception rooms, 


Central 
Modern drainage. 


Main water and electricity. 


heating. 


EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING 


Very highly recommended by Joint Agents : 


RALPH PAY & ‘TAYLOR 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF HAMPSHIRE ADJACENT NEW 
UNIQUE SMALL SPORTING ESTATE 





- . ee _ es area 
a. Sears: . 


Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


4FOR ONE{AND A QUARTER MILES 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


FOREST 


STABLING. GARAGES. 


WELL EQUIPPED MODEL FARM, 
5 COTTAGES AND FLAT. 


GARDENS A FEATURE 
SLOPING GENTLY TO 
RIVER. 


170 ACRES 


RICH FEEDING PASTURE. 


(11,379.) 

















DEVON-DORSET BORDER 


14 miles from main line station. 
A MOST DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


in excellent order 


SURROUNDED BY BEAUTIFULLY 
TIMBERED PARK OF 
40 ACRES 
5 reception rooms, 12 principal bedrooms, 
7 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Complete offices. 
GARAGES AND STABLING. 


Water Supply. 
Telephone. 


Main Electricity. Own 


Central Heating. 
Lodge and Cottage. 

FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION, 

W. PALMER & CO. and R. & C. 


SNELL, LTD., Estate Agents, 
AXMINSTER. 





W ORCESTERSHIRE 


BETWEEN BROMSGROVE AND DROITWICH, 


SALE BY AUCTION OF THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD 


AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES 
comprising 
5 GOOD MIXED FARMS 
(with possession of one) 


A smallholding and several cottages and enclosures of accommodation land. 


TOTAL AREA 1,060 ACRES 
ANNUAL INCOME £1,300 


CHESSHIRE, GIBSON & CO., F.A.I. have received instructions to offer for sale 
by Auction in 11 lots (if not previously sold as whole) on TUESDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 23, 1941, at the GOLDEN CROSS HOTEL, BROMSGROVE, at 5 p.m. in the 
afternoon. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Lorp & PARKER, 3, Foregate Street, Worcester. 
Auctioneers’ Offices : Colmore House, 21, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 








MILES WEST OR NORTH- 
WEST OF LONDON. 


20 TO 50 


WANTED TO PURCHASE (MIGHT 
RENT FURNISHED) 


£10,000 to £20,000 


Will be paid for a REALLY WELL 
APPOINTED, UP-TO-DATE MEDIUM- 
SIZED HOUSE, 7-12 bedrooms, AT 
LEAST 3 BATHS. central heating. 
electric light and LABOUR - SAVING 
APPOINTMENTS. Preference given to a 
bright and sunny house, standing nigh 
in gardens of merit. 


from 20 ACRES UPWARDS 
will be considered. 


Any area 


Full particulars to Messrs. COLLINS an 
COLLINS, 37, South Audley Stree 
London, W.1. 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 


(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Lio. | 


WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 


MAYFAIR, W.|I. 


Also at Telephone: 
5, GRAFTON STREET, Regent 
4685. 


HAS NO DOUBT VERY WISELY BEEN EFFECTED BY NUMEROUS HOUSEHOLDERS OF THEIR FURNITURE AND PROPERTIES 


—A FURTHER PRUDENT STEP IS TO HAVE A_ DETAILED 


INVENTORY AND V. .JATION OF THEIR BELONGINGS 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF INSURANCE (INCLUDING WAR DAMAGE) AS EVIDENCE OF THE VALUE AND EXISTENCE IN 


THE EVENT OF LOSS. 
ROAD, W.I, AND 5, GRAFTON STREET, W.1. 


THESE VALUATIONS ARE UNDERTAKEN BY MAPLE & CO., 
"PHONE : 


LIMITED, TOTTENHAM COURT 
REGENT 4685 FOR A QUOTATION OR WRITE AS ABOVE. 
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| =i JOHN D. WOOD & CO. =F. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


A MAGNIFICENTLY MAINTAINED ESTATE 


IN THE 


COUNTY OF PEEBLES 


In one of the healthiest parts of Scotland, amidst beautiful rolling country 





PEEBLES 9 MILES. EDINBURGH 22 MILES, - CONVENIENT TO JUNCTION STATIONS ON MAIN LINE RAILWAYS TO LONDON, 


FOR INVESTMENT 


SIX VALUABLE DAIRY, ARABLE AND GRAZING FARMS WITH MAGNIFICENTLY 
MAINTAINED, SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT STONE AND SLATED STEADINGS, PLEASANT 
DWELLING HOUSES AND MODERN COTTAGES 


MOST OF THE FENCING IS WIRE ON IRON STANCHIONS. 


VERY FINELY APPOINTED AND IMMACULATELY MAINTAINED MODERATE-SIZED 


“ ADAMS ’’ PERIOD RESIDENCE 


HYDRO ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING WITH AUTOMATIC STOKER. PASSENGER LIFT. HEATED GARAGE FOR 8 CARS. 
STABLING. CHAUFFEUR’S HOUSE AND GROOM’S ROOM. PRODUCTIVE WALLED GARDENS WITH RANGE OF GLASS IN PERFECT 
ORDER, AT PRESENT RUN AS A MARKET GARDEN ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT EASILY MAINTAINED PLEASURE GROUNDS 
INCLUDING HISTORIC RUINS OF OLD KIRKURD CHURCH. STREAMS AND ORNAMENTAL LAKES. 2 ENTRANCE LODGES. 


WELL GRADED AND METALLED ENTRANCE DRIVE. PLEASANTLY WOODED POLICIES. 
MANY MODERNISED COTTAGES AND HOUSES EACH WITH GARDENS. 


WOODED BUILDING SITES, FEU DUTIES, QUARRY LET TO COUNTY COUNCIL 


GROUSE AND LOW GROUND SHOOTING. 
TROUT FISHING IN RIVER FLOWING THROUGH ESTATE 


EXTENDING IN ALL TO SOME 2,900 ACRES 


INCLUDING NEARLY 250 ACRES OF MARKETABLE |TIMBER CONSISTING ‘CHIEFLY OF WELL-GROWN LARCH, SPRUCE, 
SCOTS FIR AND A MIXTURE OF HARD WOODS. 





Actual and Estimated Gross Rent about £2,650 Burdens 1940-41 - £218 


es 


This important Estate will be offered for Sale ‘as a whole, or in Blocks, or in Lots, by AUCTION 
(unless Sold Privately meanwhile), in :Dowell’s Auction Rooms, George Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 
October 15th, 1941, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars from :— 
Solicitors, Messrs. STEEDMAN RAMAGE & CO. W.S., 6, Alva Street, Edinburgh, 2. Telephone: Edinburgh 22273 (3 lines)’ Telegrams: ‘Proof, Edinburgh.” 
Sole Selling Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 





Telegrams : Wood Agents (Wesdo) London. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1L., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L., A.A.J. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO 


A GENUINE TUDOR 
RESIDENCE 


CAREFULLY MODERNISED, HAV- 
ING OAK BEAMS AND A NUMBER 
OF ORIGINAL OLD OAK FLOORS 


AND DOORS. 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
hall, 
exceptionally well arranged and fitted 


rooms, flower room, lounge 
domestic offices. 

STABLING. GARAGES. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN WATER 


TO BE SOLD 
THIS CHARMING MODERN 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


having southern aspect and in good 


condition throughout. 


9 PRINCIPAL 


in 3 bedrooms). 
2 BATHROOMS. 
LARGE PLAYROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
KITCHEN AND OFFICES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS MODERN TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE, FITTED WITH 
EVERY MODERN LABOUR 
SAVING CONVENIENCE AND 
APPLIANCES 


4 BEDROOMS (WITH BASINS, HI. 

& C.), 2 BATHROOMS, 3 GOOD 

BOX ROOMS, LOUNGE, PANELLED 

DINING ROOM, STUDY, KITCHEN 
AND OFFICES. 


Standing well back from the road on 
sand on gravel soil. 


A PICTURESQUE 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


erected under Architects’ supervision 
in 1902, all rooms enjoying maximum 
amount of sunshine. 


The accommodation comprises 4 princi- 

pal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, bath- 

room, drawing room 20ft. 7ins. by 

14ft. 6ins., dining room, sitting room, 
kitchen and offices. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 





ALL. 
J 


COTTAGE. 


ELECTRICITY. 


AND SECONDARY 
BEDROOMS (having running water 









SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F-.S.I., F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.1. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SUSSEX | 


4 miles from Billingshurst, 3 miles from the Crawley and Horsham Hunt ennels. 








Partly walled garden in old world style 
with dwarf walls, crazy paving, yew 
hedges, herbaceous borders, croquet 
and tennis lawns and pond. There is a 





well planned and stocked kitchen 
garden, also fruit garden. Excellent | 
paddock. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN } 
AREA OF ABOUT j 
14 ACRES 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD | 

OR THE RESIDENCE AND 

5% ACRES WOULD BE 
SOLD FOR £6,500 











. ng Oe Ate ~ 
For full particulars and appointments to view, 





a 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


NEW FOREST 


WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE FROM THE VILLAGE OF LYNDHURST. 


apply : 





CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
WATER AND DRAINAGE. 

Garage and Stabling. 


Matured Gardens 
and Grounds, 


including lawns, kitchen garden, tennis 
court; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


1 ACRE 






PRICE £4,200 FREEHOLD 


te 
Ea 3 es oa aol 


& Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





For particulars apply Fox 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Within a short distance of the coast—close to the New Forest and about 10 miles from Bournemouth. 


- — ——————— 


r 


GARAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
FITTED WALL ELECTRIC 
RADIATORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MAIN WATER. 


UTE 


PARQUET OAK BLOCK FLOORS 
ON GROUND FLOOR. 


Ee eae ae © 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 





For particulars and price apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


Within easy walking distance of a popular 18-hole Golf Course. 8 miles from Bournemouth. 


Company’s gas and water. Main 


electricity. 


Constant hot water supply. 





Garage with inspection pit. 


Beautifully timbered grounds with a 

splendid variety of shrubs, rhododen- 

drons, flower beds, lawn and kitchen 

garden, the whole extending to an area 
of about 


4 ACRES 


PRICE £4,700 FREEHOLD 





For detailed particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


(il BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


*Phone : Ken. 1490. 
‘Grams: ‘‘ Estate 
: Harrods, London.’’ 





HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices. 





ASHDOWN FOREST c.4 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 





CHOICE LITTLE PROPERTY 
WELL APPOINTED, RIGHT UP TO DATE AND AWAY FROM NOISE AND 
TRAFFIC. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bath and usual offices. 
Good Air Raid Shelter, Garage, etc. Electric light. Gas. Co.’s water. Telephone. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS . 
Sunk tennis lawn, kitchen garden, woodland, etc. 


31, ACRES 
£2,775 FREEHOLD A DEFINITE BARGAIN 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Read, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


SURREY—HEALTHY PINE COUNTRY «2 


In a choice position on high ground. About 30 miles by road from Town. 





ee ‘ol in Ae 


. a i 4, Fa * 
re ‘ 


\ 





« 7 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bath, 2 garages. Main drainage. Co.’s gas, water_and 
electric light. 

Delightful gardens, lawns, flower beds, Dutch garden, woodland, in all about 
3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD REASONABLE 


HAkRopDS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


NORTH CORNWALL c.3 
Beautiful surroundings, view 15 miles; easy distance of north or south coast. 
CAPITAL RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 58 ACRES OF THE 
BEST LAND IN THE DISTRICT 








Golf Course 15 minutes. Good Hunting, Trout and Salmon Fishing. 
3% reception, 6 bedrooms, modern bathroom, sun lounge 40ft. x 6ft. Large garage. 
Modern farmbuildings. Danish piggery, hygienic cowhouse and silo. 
Delightful Garden with tennis lawn and orchard. 


A CONSIDERABLE SUM OF MONEY HAS RECENTLY BEEN EXPENDED ON 
THE PROPERTY. 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 








CHARMING XVIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
IN SUSSEX c.3 


Fine position on high ground, with splendid views of the South Downs and extending to 
the coast. 





rae ‘ ae o, 
oe 


RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
IN SPLENDID ORDER, FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION, WITH WEALTH OF 
OAK BEAMS AND OTHER FEATURES. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Central heating and modern conveniences. Oasthouse converted to a 6-roomed 
residence. Garage. Useful outbuildings. Delightful grounds, lawns, flower beds, 
well stocked kitchen garden, orchard, arable enclosures, 
IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES 
| LAKE, BATHING, BOATING, FISHING. VERY REASONABLE PRICE. 
WOULD SELL WITHOUT COTTAGE AND ABOUT 134 ACRES. 
Recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 
1490. Extn. 807.) 


KING’S LYNN AND SANDRINGHAM 4 


Within easy reach. About 10 miles from the coast. First rate social and sporting district. 





LONG LOW MANOR HOUSE 
ORIGINAL PART DATING BACK TO 1250. 

Stone entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, .2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Excellent water. Modern drainage. Garage for 3 cars. Converted 
bungalow for married couple, ete. 

BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS with cloistered garden—an outstanding feature—tennis 

and other lawns, walled kitchen and fruit gardens, etc., 
| EXTENDING IN ALL TO ABOUT 4% ACRES 
ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS. LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
T. Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


| ASCOT AND SUNNINGDALE c.24 


HOUSE UNIQUE IN DESIGN AND POSITION 





(Tele. : 





Large lounge, dining room, 2 loggias, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.s. 


All Companies’ mains. Independent hot water supply. 
LARGE BRICK-BUILT GARAGE 


Matured grounds with full size tennis lawn, flower beds and fruit garden, paddock. 
IN ALL 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 
1490. Extn. 806.) 
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BY ORDER OF E. LL. 





RAGLETH HILL 





CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


SHREWSBURY. 


GIBBON, ESQ. 


AND WOODLANDS. 


Auctioneers : 


Full details from the 


£6,000 WITH 50 ACRES 


(LAND LET AT £125 P.A.) 


W. HEREFORDSHIRE 


600ft. up. Near small town. 


COMPACT COUNTRY HOUSE IN 


LOVELY SITUATION 


3 ree. rooms (one 30ft. x 15ft.), 7 bed, bath 

another). Main electricity. Lodge. Garage 

Wooded grounds of great natural beauty and 
valuable parklike pasture. 


: CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, as above. 


Agents : 


4 rec. 
rooms. 


Inexpensive 


Tel : 2061. 


PORTIONS OF 
THE LITTLE STRETTON 


LYING IN AND TO THE EAST OF LITTLE STRETTON, 
THE MALT HOUSE FARM—A FINE OLD BLACK AND WHITE HOUSE AND 88 ACRES 
10 ACRES THRIVING LARCH, ACCOMMODATION AND BUILDING LAND ADJOINING THE BY-PASS ROAD. 
IN ALL ABOUT 361 ACRES 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE, AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS. 





CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 


RADN ORSHIRE 
TO LET FURNISHED 
LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED FAMILY 
HOUSE 
in perfect order. 

rooms (3 large), 

Model offices. 

heating. 

Cottage, garages, stables, ete. | 
gardens. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 





as above, 


1 3 be drooms (with basins), 4 bath- 








or from the Land Agents, 





ESTATE, SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 


IN A LOVELY DISTRICT AND COMPRISING 





HALL, STEAVENSON & THOLE, Shrewsbury. 





£2,500 


CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


OLD 





2 rec., 


** cooker. Elec. Lt. Central 


“Good water. 


Shooting and fishing in district. 


as above Sole agents: 





4 bed, and bathroom. 
Garage and large barn and buildings. 


WORCESTER 9 MILES 


WORLD BUT MODERNISED 


Main electricity. Good water 


Small garden, paddocks and wood, 


IN ALL 5 ACRES 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 

































_BETWEEN 


Small COUNTRY ESTATE in 
beautiful surroundings, 
, 2 recep.; 
rooms, 
heating. Extensive garages with man’s rooms, 
ildings, cottage 
with long road frontages. 
Price 
SON, 


ORNWALL, SOUTH.- 


views togethe r with bungalow (8 rooms) fully 
Trout 


HOUSE in quiet village. 


ORTHAMPTON. 


AC RES “of land. 
Beautifully laid-out garden, lawns, hard tennis 


6 3 bed, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 

greenhouse, 

( ‘entral heating, gas, electric power and light, 

FREEHOLD, PRICE £2,500 with 

— ‘and fitments. —WESTFIELD HOUSE, 
Farndon, Newark-on-Trent. 


UTLAND.—FOR 
STONE-BUILT 
DENCE. 4 reception, 4 principal and 2 maids’ 
2 bathrooms. 
. Main electric light. 
Delightful garden, 
Possession early 
—G. SmitH & SON, 


LOVELY 


DE) NCE 3 rec eption, 
all main services; garage; very pre tty gardens; 
1 Acre; £3,500; just available. —F. 
‘o., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





FOR SALE 


“COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


READING AND 


J : - 
For future occupation or miles, 


attractive residence, eg arden 
excellent offices including pes 8 > 


5 bed, 3 bath; central 
and about 53 acres 
House now occupied 


45 * MENHENITT snd MUTTON, LTD., 
wer’ Street _ a Wadebridge, have several good FARMS for 
_"s , “ SALE, some with possession Michaelmas, 
1941. Others let to good tenants recommended 


FARMS _ 


AMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Cambridge 15. 


ORNWALL, DEVON. 


as gilt-edge investments. 


A valuable coastal 

SSEX. 
60 acres with beautiful sea a Colehester. 
Sea 


stream. fishing. A 


shooting; 


quiet retre - —_ = paved i ecg 5 buildings including cowhouse for 30. Freehold 
immediate p £7,500. Photo. Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 
SSEX. Near Chelmsford. DAIRY : 
7 Ee 7 ‘hs " MIXED FARM. Ideal market garden 
Beans net austDk and fruit; 95 acres; on good road; Co.’s water 
‘a: 4 bed. bathroom, 22d _e.l. Comfortable small house; 
x lift. 9in lounge ‘hall dining buildings. £2,250. Possession.— W 0ODCOCK 
‘central heating; all services; © 4ND SON, Ipswich. 
y garden. £2,750 freehold. = 
- Hannis & Co., Staines. SSEX. £2,700 will buy GENTLEMAN'S 
SMALL FARM, 57 acres (35 grass); 
attractive modernised house, 3 sitting rooms, 
—" a 6 bedrooms, bath (h/c); Co.’s e.l. Bungalow- 
healthy residential Pew gtr be p Be cottage. Delightful situation, overlooking lake 
wentte of Northampton. Attractive near Colchester. Immediate possession.— 
RESIDENCE with lovely views. WoOoDcocK & Son, Ipswich. 
i 5 bedrooms, bathroom; central — - 
main services; garage; lovely 


£2,500 FREEHOLD.—F. L. ORFOLK. 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 


convenient in every way. 
a ‘oar Safe area. 
Main road. fe cou NTRY 

3 reception rooms, down- 
“2 kitchens (Triplex grate), 
3 garages, 
cottage. 


js. ep and 


chauffeur’s 
and cottages. 


—WoOoDCOCKS, 
W.1. 


SUFFOLK (NORFOLK BORDERS). 
frontage boating River Waveney; 
old-fashioned house adjoining 
£2,000. 


Dairy Farm; 


SALE, CHARMING village ; 
COUNTRY RESI- 


Excellent Bungalow 
Good supply 
tennis lawn. 


October. Price MAN’S FARM. 
Estate Agents, 
years; 
£6,000 or as agreed. 
so desired.—HOLLAND, 
W.C.1. 
PART. Secluded 
Tandridge Golf Links. 35 
Attractive modern RESI- ORKSHIRE. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom); 
15/20 acres. 
ings. Possession 
KiTTson, F.V.L., 
near Harrogate. 


. MERCER 


Phoee: Regent 


Stock Farm, 
2 good houses, 4 cottages 
Possession, 


(Entrance in Sackville Street). Tel. Frechold £19,500. 
available at 30/- per acre. 
Ipswich. 
oTTs.— COUNTRY HOUSE. Excep- 


HARROGATE. 


Grand 
682 acres, 


April, 
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cowhouse for 24. Possession. 
Woopcock & SON, — 


250 ACRES 


NiIDDERDALE, 
Several Small Farms 
Good homesteads, ample build- 
1942.—Apply,_ T. 
Auctioneer, Pateley Bridge, 


£3,000. 
Ipswich. 


acres, 


Newmarket 
GENTLEMAN’S 
RESIDENCE AND FARM, 57 acres (mostly 
3 reception, 6 bed, bath. Main water, 
farm buildings. 
-WoopcocK & SON, 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY, 
RESIDENTIAL 
acres (60 woodland with stream); exceptional 
fine old Georgian house; 


Corn-growing 

rich mixed soil, 
cellent buildings. 
or tenant 
—Woopcock & SON, 


HROPSHIRE. PRACTICALLY IMMUNE 
FROM AIR DANGER. WONDERFUL 
AND PERFECT QUIETUDE. 

+ MILES OF TROUT FISHING. 
cattle farm, 
pasture (45 arable and 30 woodland); nice old 
stone house with lovely views; ample buildings 
Freehold £6,950. 
30, St. George Street, London, 


Possession. 


URREY. A NET INCOME OF £1,000 P.A, 
in addition to good living. 


GEN 


Splendid 
herd (attested) Guernseys; present hands many 
held on lease at nominal rent. 
Part capital arranged if 
307, Grays Inn Road, 


Posses- 


BUTTON. 


FARM, 3: 
3 cottages; 


Sporting, 
mostly 


85-acre 


Ingoing 


NEAR 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/- per line (min. 


3 lines) 


WANTED 


DEVON (TIVERTON, CREDITON, WEL- 
INGTON AREAS) or DEVON/DORSET 
BORDERS. FARM of 70-150 acres (more if 
can be let), with good buildings, one or more 








cottages. Old house, modernised preferred 
but not essential. 5-7 bedrooms, 2-3 reception, 
1-2 bath, good kitchen. £30-£40 per acre. 


Please reply Box 784. 

HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS. 
Urgently required, an old house preferably 

farmhouse type, with 5/6 beds, ete., and 5/15 

acres, up to £3,000.—Full details to G.S., 

c/o OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, Albermarle 

Street, W.1. 





ONDON.—ABOUT 40 to 60 MILES 
FROM LONDON. WANTED on lease, 
UNFURNISHED FLAT or part of house in 
country. 1 large, 2 small rooms, bathroom 
and kitchen; not low lying. Reliable tenant. 
—Box 776. 
URREY. —COTTAGE « or SMALL E HOU SE 
to Rent, duration of war or long lease, un- 


furnished, 15 miles Woking area. Consider 
furnished or buying. ‘Phone Gerard 4171. 
—Box 780. 


Witts, HANTS OR DORSET. Wanted 

to purchase RESIDENC E with reason- 
ably early possession. 4-7 bed, 2-3 reception 
rooms, &c. Garage, or space for. Electric 
light desirable.—Write, CoL. A., c/o MYDDEL- 
TON & MaJor, Land Age nts, Salisbury. 





WORCESTERS IRE. COTSWOLD 

STONE HOUSE in BROADWAY 
(Wores.) or DISTRICT. Accommodation, 3 
reception, 5 bedrooms, modern offices, garage, 
etc. Good garden, all must be in good order. 
Immediate possession not essential. Purchase 
by private treaty.— Box 783. 


A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE 
of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 
effected through the Specialists. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their Agency during the past three 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. ’Phone Regent 
2481. 





_ESTATE AGENTS _ 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
Nic HOLAS, 1, Station Road, » Reading. Tel. 4441. 


& POLE, 23, 
num- 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN 
Market Place, Reading, telephone 
bers 2374 and 3378, and at W ckingham. 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN COUN- 
TIES.—22 Westwood Road, Southamp- 
ton, WALLER & KING, F.A.I. Business 
established over 100 years. 


| EICESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- 
ties—HOLLOWAY, Prick & Co., Estab- 
lished 1809. Market Harborough. Land 
Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers. Property 
management. Valuations for probate. 





SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, 

WORCS., ete., and "MID WALES, apply 
leading Agents : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—(’Phone: 2061). 


Cree Trebetherick 

ood.—Several HOUSES to be LET FI 
NISHED from October 1, 2-5 guineas for id 
lets.— BUTTON, MENHENITT & MU TTON, LTD. 
Wadebridge. 


LAKe DISTRICT. 





either 


) 


FURNISHED HOUSE 


SAFE AREA (CONISTON) to be let for 


duration or less, from September 16. 
rooms, 4 reception, large 
garage; bath, h. and c.; oil lighting ; boathouse 
and dinghy; 
less for let ‘duration.—Apply, F. W. STOKOE, 
Comberton Green, Comberton, Cambs. 


7 bed- 
studio-annexe, 


ee 


large garden. 5 guineas per week, 





_FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


ARNES, 40, Ferry Road, 
furnished, self contained, 
parquet, ground floor flat, 
Radiogram, etc. A.R.P. shelter. 
tubes. View evenings after 6.30, week-ends. 


all 


KENSINGTON, FACING 
GARDENS. ONLY £150 P.A. yr 
from £300). LUXURIOUS Ist FLO 

BALCONY FLAT, 3 bed, 
super-luxury bathroom, and kitchen. CON- 
STANT HOT WATER. Parquet throughout. 
Frobisher 1166, Kingston 1297. Box 786. 


ONDON.—FURNISHED FLATS 
BEDROOMS near WHITEHALL; 
period from one night. Complete VALETIN‘ 
and DOMESTIC SERVICE. Meals in flat o 


anc 


beautifully 
electric, 
detached house, 
Near buses, 


GLORIOUS 


1 


2 superb sitting. 


i 


any 


r 


restaurant. Unfurnished Suites also available. 
Air-raid Shelters, with sleeping accommoda- 
tion.—StT. JAMES’s CouRT, Buckingham Gate, 


Vic. 2360 


Westminster. 


LONDON. ? 
END FLATS. Attractive, short, war-tim 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-rai 
shelters, resident wardens. 
reinforced concrete construction. 
ground stations within 1 min. 
RENTS FROM £115 TO £500. 
A sg modern, newly furnished flats frc 


3 gns. to 8 gns. weekly. 
PRINCESS COURT QUEEN’S COUF 
UEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2 


Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 
61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. 


ONDON (WHITEHALL). VAND( 

COURT, 66/70 PETTY FRANCE, 8.W 
Unfurnished flats with hall, sitting-room © 
bed alcove, kitchen and _ bathroom. 
two-roomed flats are available in this ex 
tionally fine building which is equipped \ 
every modern convenience. Partial serv 
AIR RAID SHELTER. Period to suit tena 
Estate Office on premises. Tel.: ABB. 3¢ 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 





e . 
CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
on inside front cover. 


Best value in MODERN WEST 


i 


Steel-frame «or 
2 under- 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : REGENT 2481 


A HOME OF INCOMPARABLE CHARM AND CHARACTER 


In a secluded situation overlooking Beaconsfield Golf Course. 


24 MILES NORTH WEST OF LONDON. A PERFECT MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


LABOUR SAVING TO A SUPREME 

DEGREE. TASTEFULLY DECORATED, WELL 

APPOINTED AND IN IMMACULATE CON- 
DITION. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRICITY, GAS & WATER. 
LARGE GARAGE. 


INEXPENSIVE BUT VERY PRETTY GAR- 
DENS AND WOODLAND. 
} RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARD ROOM, 
} BEDROOMS WITH WASH BASINS, 4 
BATHROOMS. 


4 ACRES FREEHOLD, £7,500 


CENTRAL HEATING. COST CONSIDERABLY MORE 





Inspected and highly recommended by the Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street). Tel. : Regent 2481. 


IN A LOVELY PART OF SOMERSET 


In a picturesque village, quite secluded, but easily accessible. Charming surroundings. 


A MODERNISED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


tia 





IN PERFECT ORDER AND EQUIPPED WITH 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


3 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
BOX ROOM. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. GARAGE. 


VERY PRETTY GARDENS AND PADDOCK. 


3 ACRES FREEHOLD £3,950 





IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED IN ORDER TO SECURE 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street). Tel. : Regent 2481. 


SOMERSET—DORSET BORDERS HAMPSHIRE—BERKSHIRE BORDERS 


IN A CHARMING POSITION In the triangle formed by Newbury, Reading and Basingstoke. 
On the outskirts of a small country town, 5 miles main line station. AMIDST LOVELY UNSPOILT COUNTRY 
FINE STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE GENUINE OLD WORLD COTTAGE 


WITH ALL MAIN SERVICES CONNECTED. 3 reception rooms. 5 bedrooms. bathroom. 


Hall with gallery. Drawing room 30ft. by 18ft., 2 other reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, Garage 


2 bathrooms. 


| GARDENS, ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 
Large garage. Lovely walled-in gardens. | 
| 
| 


2 ACRES FREEHOLD £3,950 5 ACRES £1,650 FREEHOLD 


A HOME OF HISTORICAL INTEREST. A POSITIVE BARGAIN 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in | Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street). Tel. Regent 2481. Sackville Street). Tel. Regent 2481. 


SURREY. NEAR ESHER 18 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


A HOME OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT UNIQUE AND CHARMING BLACK AND WHITE TUDOR 


WITH CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, WASH BASINS IN PRINCIPAL HOUSE 
BEDROOMS AND ALL MAIN SERVICES CONNECTED 
Full of character and in perfect order with a wealth of oak and other original features. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE IN EXCELLENT ORD ER 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
IN A RURAL SETTING WITH DELIGHTFUL VIEWS 
Running water in bedrooms. Main drainage. Company’s electricity, gas and water. 
Lounge hall, 3 large reception, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Fine old timber-framed thatched barn partly used as garage. 
Garage with rooms over. 


: 4 TYPICAL OLD ENGLISH GARDEN WITH SHADING TREES. 
Inexpensive gardens and grounds bounded by a river. 


3 ACRES FREEHOLD £7,750 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £3,700 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street). Tel. Regent 2481. Sackville Street). Tel. Regent 2481. 
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ODOMOCMOM OAM OCA OA AAA A PACA AAA A AWA WA 


Insurance 


in War Iime 


At a time when danger unprecedented stands on 
every threshold, there may well be many for whom 
the ordinary hazards of our pre-war business 
and domestic lives have lost significance. It 1s 
well to remember, however, that these continue 
and may be sharpened even by present 


conditions. 


After 220 years of continuous endeavour the 
Royal Exchange Assurance is maintaining in 


every way possible sts normal Service of Insurance. 


CAT 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Incorporated A.D. 1720 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Telepbone: MANsion House 9898 


WHO OD OWA OA WMA YYW ODA AAA AA AOA ACA AA A AMAA ACA CAAA WA AM 


COOP MUD AMUN. DOA AA ABU YB AAA YA UWA AB AAVAVA UAW 


WDA YY WY UY YAY AY YAUYUA YAY BYYUYE 








CASH and COUPON saving! 


An Overcoat | THE DUAL 


A Weatherproof | BURBERRY 










TWO COATS 
IN ONE 


Pull the sleeves inside out; 
makes the Dual a weather 
proof or overcoat as desired 
The best type of each. 


Airylight, cool on warm days 
warm on cold days. 


The Dual Burberry is no 
only a money and couror 
saver—it is the greatest comfor' 
bringer. 


[—— Please write for Burberry Services 
Booklet F4 


BURBERRYS ww. tonpon. swt 


Aldershot and Basingstoke 








7 margin 
between 
Governmental 
5 demands for 
= K.L.G. plugs and 
our maximum 
% 7777 Output is small: 
HT 7 77 delays in fulfilling 
couema q private orders 
are unavoidable, 
fe) when they occur 
3 , —we beg your 
tteee indulgence. 
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Macvita is pure, appetising nourishment; it is just the best 
of English wheat presented in crisp, biscuit-like form. 
Good in itself; even more enjoyable with butter, cheese or 
preserves. Quantities are somewhat limited but are being 
distributed equitably throughout the country. 

The public can be supplied only through retail shops and stores. 


MACVITA 


made only by MC VITIE & PRICE 
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Hay Wrightson 


PETTY-OFFICER THE HON. ANN FORBES-SEMPILL, W.R.N.S. 


Miss Forbes-Sempill is the elder daughter of Eileen, the late Lady Sempill and of Lord Sempill of Craigievar, 

and a grand-daughter of Sir John Lavery, R.A., and is heir to the Barony of Sempill. Her engagement to 

Captain A. Eric Holt, The Manchester Regiment, youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Holt of Oxford, was 
recently announced 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
Country Life, London. Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


ADVERTISEMENTS: 


Telegrams : 


TOWER HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communt- 


cations requiring a reply must be accompanied by 
the requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned 
unless this condition is complied with 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2}d., Canada 1 4d., 
Abroad 3d. 


HARVEST HOME 


HE summer's weather, as it usually is 
in this country, has been fickle, and 
the loss of early cut corn crops has 
been heavy. But this is no excuse for 
much panicky talk during the past 


fortuight about turning out the Army to 
‘salvage "’ the crops and such _ unjustified 
assumptions that something disastrous was 
happening or about to happen. There has 
never been the slightest cause for panic, 
and bold headlines stating that ‘ Britain’s 


Harvest is in Danger’’ can do no conceivable 
good to anyone. Of course the farmer needs 
more labour at harvest-time, and when he has 
to play, as he often does, a game of hide-and- 
seek with sunshine and rain he must be able 
to mobilise his reserves and get them into action 
more rapidly than ever. Of course the troops 
have been helping him. Of course harvest 
camps have been extended and schoolboys 
encouraged to stay on farms. But there is 
nothing disastrous about all this, and he would 


be very foolish who assumed that our freakish 
climate had defeated our production aims. 
There have been moments when our corn 


crops appeared about to eclipse all records 
in quality as well as in acreage. At such times 
people shook their heads moodily about the 
root crops. Nobody complains about them now. 
rhe yield of our staple and most important 
crop- has .been a record. As for any 
corn that has been spoiled and not come up 
to early expectations, it would be pretty safe 
to say that it is more than compensated by 
increase in acreage. There need be no anxiety 
about our corn reserves. But, while it was 
unnecessary to get hysterical about the harvest, 
it should all along have been National policy to 
keep the farmer in a position, so far as labour is 
concerned, to meet any emergency. Present 
policy which alternately depletes his reserves and 
“rushes to his rescue”’ is no policy at all. 


Tass 


FIREMEN’S ACADEMY 
HE paintings by firemen artists which 
occupy four rooms at Burlington House 
form one of the most moving exhibitions ever 
shown at the Royal Academy: not only for 
their subject matter but, in the great majority, 
for their ghastly splendour and high level of 
technical achievement. It is not a case, some- 
one has said, of what good artists firemen are, 
but of what good artists are firemen. For 
Paul Dessau, Bernard Hailstone, 
Leonard Rosomon, and 60 others are obviously 
considerable painters. Having now taken to 
painting fires, one of them is reported to have 
said, it will be difficult to turn to painting 
anything else. For the colourist, the surrealist, 
or simply the seeker for strong effects and com- 
positions find unsurpassable material in the 
epic of the Battle of London. While many of 
the paintings have fine intrinsic qualities, all 
are evidently painted with intense human 
feeling and no less with a fireman’s technical 
insight. Mr. Leonard Rosomon recalls Turner’s 
later manner in many of his impressions of flame, 
spray, and clouds of steam. In a series of four, 
\lenace, by Mr. Paul Dessau, the conflagration 
takes the form of a frightful fiend, lurid green 
in Overture (as the incendiaries are falling), 


Messrs. 


incandescent when the fire is at its heignt 
(Crescendo), and shrinking to a desiccated 


skeieton among the cooling-off ruins of Diminu- 
endo. The exhibition is profoundly moving not 


only as an zsthetic record of an inferno, but for 
the devotion and fellowship of the Fire Service 
which shines through it all, in aid of whose 
Benevolent Fund it deserves support alone. 


HALF-TONE AND MODERN LIFE 

EW more fertile subjects exist for after- 

dinner debate than the question as to what 
new activity remembered during one’s lifetime 
has most changed the particular world into 
which one was born. To extend the view further 
in time and space would make the discussion 
merely academic. But where each man can 
talk vividly of what he has lived through him- 
self, the embers of memory soon kindle to a 
blaze. On such occasions E. T. Raymond—an 
exceptionally acute observer of human life, as 
his biographies have shown—used to maintain 
that the most far-reaching changes in behaviour 
and social outlook that took place in the first 
quarter of this century were due to the develop- 
ment of the half-tone picture printing process 
and its adaptation to use by the newspaper 
press. He put up an admirable case, very 
difficult to defeat. Readers of Country LIFE, 
a paper which since 1897 has used the half-tone 
process, do not need to be told how much 
modern picture printing has added in rich- 
ness to the texture of their own particular 
piece of the human tapestry. But Raymond 
was looking at the matter from a different angle 
and thinking rather of the turning of ‘‘ news’”’ of 
all kinds into a daily panorama spread before 
the average man and woman—for most of the 
first picture-papers were specially devised to 
attract women. Judged on this view Mr. S. H. 
Horgan, who has just died at his home in New 
Jersey, has done much to change the world 
we live in. He was responsible for the appear- 
ance in the New York Daily Graphic of March 4, 
1881, of the first half-tone ever printed in a 
daily newspaper. Mr. Horgan afterwards added 
to his laurels by being the first to transmit by 
telephone from Chicago to New York a picture 
in colour. This however was a “refinement in 
expertise’’ compared with the first bold stroke 
of presenting to the world the picture of how 
others live—and die—seen through the mechan- 
ical but not always impartial eye of the camera. 


THE SUMMER GODS 


I went down the lane 

And my heart was a Sun, a Sun! 

And I was a god who went softly, and softly. 

And there was the fire of the glory of emerald 
gods; 

The gods of the sowing, 

The gods of the seeding and growing. 

Their glory, to left and to right was wild in the 
hedges. 

Oak shoots, early grown old 

And bearing the russet hint of autumn sadness : 

Hayfields, laid low : 

And standing corn, yet green, 

Blown with the warm summer dust. 

The soldier Elms, 

Whose shadows barr’d the way 

And drunkenly leaned their weightless forms 

Sideways in the hedges, 

These too were gods, gods of an English Summer. 

To right and to left, the gods of the summer 
were green; 

And I +oo was a god, who only walked between. 

CHRISTOPHER HuTH. 


PARTRIDGES IN 1941 


is a little ironical that it should have taken 
a world war to prove the truth of what a 
bygone generation never wearied of emphasising 
—that with agricultural plenty is bound up 
partridge welfare. Since 1918 millions of acres 
of cultivation were returned to grass, as a 
result of which in many parts of Britain part- 
ridges dwindled to extinction. Now the 
pendulum swings back again. And it is signifi- 
cant that, despite a vermin surplus and a marked 
increase in the vulpine population, due primarily 
to the absence of keepers on more important 
duties and the virtual suspension of hunting, 
in two short years partridges have once more 
gained a firm footing in areas where for long 
enough they had been conspicuous only by their 
absence. There are obviously too many diffi- 
culties in the way of collating accurate views 
from all parts of the country, but judging by 
several reports from properties in East Anglia 
and the south this might have qualified in 
happier circumstances as a bumper season, 
thanks largely to the fine weather during nesting 
and the almost entire absence of the thunder- 
storms which occur in seven years in every ten 
during the critical hatching period. In the 
West Midlands the most surprising feature of 
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the season is the size of broods, of which we have 
had ocular evidence in Herefordshire, Worces- 
tershire and Shropshire as well as the Welsh 
border counties. Coveys of 14 to 17 actually 
seem to outnumber those of lesser proportions 
and the young birds are particularly well grown. 
This, too, in many instances on little shoots 
carrying on without benefit of keepers. Here- 
abouts at any rate first-rate sport may be 
expected, always provided that the difficulty of 
assembling guns and beaters can be overcome. 


STEPNEY AT RUGBY 
‘THREE public schools, Rugby, Haileybury, 
and Radley, are to provide holiday homes 
for Stepney children who have been evacuated 
from London but have had no holiday this year. 
To whichever of the three they are assigned 
these children are sure to have a pleasant time 
and an interesting glimpse of a life new to them; 
but it is not perhaps invidious to say that they 
will have the most authentic experience who 
goto Rugby. Some of them, we may hope, have 
read by far the greatest of school books, Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, and all of them are to be 
shown a film of it. So they may enjoy the 
amusement of identifying some at any rate of 
the sacred spots in the story, the place “ behind 
the chapel’’ where was fought the great battle 
between Tom and Slogger Williams, or the tree 
—one tree will do as well as another—where 
Tom was discovered by “ Velveteens’’ when 
hiding amid the branches after fishing on the 
forbidden side of the river. They may play 
cricket where the hero bowled ‘‘slow cobs”’ to 
Mr. Aislabie, or try to kick a goal from the very 
spot where Old Brooke kicked his in the School- 
house match. In short they can, if so minded, 
indulge in some agreeable and romantic hero- 
worship. 


A HOUSE AN HOUR 
Berne (Texas) has done it. To prove to 
the U.S. Defence Housing Committee the 
possibilities of prefabricated building—in which 
our own Ministry of Works and Buildings can 
also take greater interest—the Central Con- 
tracting Company of Dallas instituted a house- 
building race between two teams of 50 men 
each. As reported in Life, the teams started 
with prepared foundations and the race was 
to complete on them the type of house, com- 
prising living-room, dining-room, two bedrooms, 
bathroom, and kitchen, which lets for $20-25 
a month. And by “complete” the conditions 
meant complete, with rooms equipped, decor- 
ated, furnished, family in, dinner in the oven, 
and a girl in the bath. The winning team took 
57mins. 58secs.; the runners-up (in a double 
sense) took 20mins. longer. Of course, con- 
ditions were exaggerated. The Architects’ 
Journal comments that not only were the dis- 
creet soapsuds for the girl in the bath pre- 
fabricated, but that the bath was probably 
delivered complete with girl. But the stunt 
carnot be dismissed just at that. Before long 
the building industry will be faced by a demand 
for houses in this country requiring, if not a 
house an hour, thousands a month, and it is 
high time to plan how to do it. 


AN AMERICAN CHAMPION 
€ gy championships seem dim and distant 
in these days, but we are still interested, 
especially if one of our friendly invaders from 
America wins the championship of his own 
country. Craig Wood, who once tied for our 
Open Championship, has this summer won the 
American Open, and now Mr. Marvin Ward 
has won the Amateur. He won it also in 1939, 
and anyone who can win twice in three years 
must be a very fine golfer. That we know 
Mr. Ward is, as he came here with the Walke 
Cup team of 1938. He did not very long surviv: 
in the Amateur Championship at Troon, fo1 
after a struggle prolonged past the eighteent! 
he was beaten—was it at the twenty-first o 
twenty-second ?>—by that very good Irish playe 
Mr. Briscoe. In the Walker Cup match a 
St. Andrews, however, he came out in his tru 
and most alarming colours, going round in we 
under 70 and giving Mr. Pennink a most merci 
less drubbing. His opponent on this occasion 
Mr. Abbott, we have not seen, but since he ha 
already once before reached the final he to 
must be uncommonly good, and here are cel 
tainly two of the members of a future Walke 
Cup team that we look forward to greeting i 
happier days to come. 
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SUMMER SCENE IN THE GARDENS OF MALLING DEANERY, LEWES 
The children, Gillian Donner and Frank Sanderson, are grand-children of Sir Frank B. Sanderson, Bt., M.P. 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


The Canine Palate—Wanted : A Cure—The Gunner’s Madeira—A New Onion Pest 


HE weather recently, though unfortu- 
nate for the harvest and agriculture 
generally, has been ideal from the 
point of view of the owners of eel- 
weirs, as floods have coincided with 
moonless nights at the time when the eels are 
beginning their annual migration to the sea. 

I have always imagined that the repug- 
nance so many people have towards eels was 
due entirely to imagination and the precon- 
ceived idea that they were being asked to eat 
a slimy snake, but it would seem there is some- 
thing in the flavour of the flesh that is repellent 
to some palates, even if the owner is unaware 
what species of fish he is eating. I discovered 
this by the old method of ‘‘trying it out on the 
dog.” My Scottie is extremely fond of fish and 
will eat any variety from salmon to herring, 
but when offered a plate of eel made up in 
the usual way with his biscuit meal he recoiled 
from it with horror after the first mouthful. 

* * 
* 

C= would not credit a dog with much of a 

palate, considering the loathsome offal 
some members of very aristocratic breeds will 
eat when they get a chance, but there are 
certain game and wildfowl, which we regard as 
delicacies, which few dogs will eat. For instance, 
I have never known a dog that would look at 
snipe, woodcock or golden plover, though most 
of them will eat the ordinary game with avidity. 
I hope I am not giving the impression that my 
dogs feed exclusively on partridge and grouse 
at 15s. a brace, or whatever it is they are fetch- 
ing to-day, but I happen to belong to that very 
large class who deprecate strongly the regret- 
table habit of giving tit-bits to dogs at meals, 
as it spoils their table manners, and yet always 
find an excuse to do so. ‘‘After all, but for old 
Verity’s cleverness and wonderful nose I should 
never have got this bird,’’ and so, when no one 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


is looking, “‘a bit is passed down”’ to quote from 
Rudyard Kipling, who was an unblushing offen- 
der against the canons of canine table manners. 
The amusing part about it is that old Verity, 
or whoever it is, is fully alive to the fact that 
laws are being broken, and the surreptitious 
morsel is gulped down very silently with a 
sidelong guilty glance to see if anyone else has 
detected the little conspiracy. 


* * 
* 


] HAD a dog once who had no objection to 
rabbit, but who would not touch hare in any 
circumstances; while an old Saluki of mine in 
Egypt refused pig-meat in any form—bacon, 
ham or pork. He was most popular with the 
Berberine servants on this account, for, as they 
said, he was not a _ bacon-eating moosrani 
(Christian) like the other dogs, but a Muslim 
and a true believer. 

In the same way I have known quite good 
retrievers and spaniels who would not retrieve 
either snipe or woodcock, because presumably 
they could not overcome their aversion to the 
scent, and I have met also a number of dogs 
who refused to pick up pigeons, but this was 
presumably due more to the fluffy, sticky nature 
of the easily detached feathers than to the 
smell. I remember an old Labrador who went 
on strike invariably at a pigeon shoot, and who 
would grudgingly bring the birds in to master 
only after a heated scene and a severe scolding. 
He would then carry out his work sulkily and 
mutinously, throwing down the collected birds 
in a peevish, contemptuous manner, and after- 
wards making a most exaggerated fuss over 
removing the feathers from his muzzle. 


* * 
* 


] WONDER if any reader of CountRY LIFE 
knows of a real cure for that most distressing 
complaint—dry eczema—from which so many 
dogs suffer, and which appears to be almost 


endemic with Aberdeens and Sealyhams. It 
would seem that when the dog-breeders fashioned 
these two varieties to catch the eye of the show 
judges, giving them much bone, strong jaws 
and a harsh stiff coat, they added inadvertently 
a harsh dry skin, and sometimes the skin disease 
becomes so persistent and acute that it is kinder 
to put the little sufferer away. 

I do not feel very hopeful, for our veterin- 
ary surgeon, who specialises in dogs and is a 
wizard with them, says there is no cure, and that 


the best one can do is to alleviate the trouble — 


temporarily. The treatment I am using at the 
present time effects a complete cure for three 
weeks or so, after which the eczema returns in 
a worse form than before. Perhaps some dog- 
owner has discovered some old-time local 
remedy that has proved efficacious in certain 
cases, and there must be a number of worried 
Aberdeen and Sealyham addicts who would 
be grateful to hear it. 


* * 
* 


MOST interesting article was that on old 

wine labels which appeared in CouNTRY 
Liré recently, but I failed to find any descrip- 
tion or mention of a gin label. I possess one 
with the early Victorian head on the hall- 
mark and a letter R, which I believe indicates 
the year 1852, but I do not pretend to know 
very much about old silver. There is, of course, 
nothing very remarkable about the age of this 
label. The interesting point is that round about 
the ’50s gin was regarded as such a very vulgar 
drink that no decent people touched it. Only 
the most sordid of Dickens’s characters drank 
it, and it seems remarkable that silver labels 
should have been made in those days, entitling 
gin to a decanter and a place on the table at a 
period when it ranked, roughly, as Red Biddy 
does with us to-day. 

I do not know who started the popularity 
of gin as an aperitif and general beverage, but 
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I suspect the Royal Navy, who were drinking 
gin and bitters some time before the idea 
reached the sister Service, and I date back to 
the days when sherry and bitters and Marsala 
and bitters were the usual pre-lunch and 
pre-dinner drinks. Few people nowadays would 
think of putting bitters into a dry sherry, and 
as for Marsala—the subaltern’s joy, as it was 
4d. a glass—there are not very many 
regimental messes that have stocked it in 
recent years. 

I believe that some ‘‘Gunner” messes keep 
up, or kept up until 1939, the old Madeira tra- 
dition long after the popularity of this wine 
had waned and its appearance on the table with 
dessert had become unusual. There is a rather 
interesting story in connection with this 
‘‘Gunner’’ Madeira—something about a cask in 
old East Indian Company days that went astray 
when shipped to India, travelled all round the 
world in a sailing ship and half way back again, 
and was then found on arrival to be infinitely 
superior to any consignment they had had 
From this miscarriage of wine 


previously. 





arose the belief—a quite sound one—that 
Madeira is only at its best after a voyage round 
the world. 
* e * 

is a natural failing of the human race to 

covet the jobs of others, and as a countryman 
who writes Notes the man I envy is the horti- 
culturist who deals with gardens, tells people 
what they should do at this time of the year, 
reminds them of the things they have over- 
looked, and reproves them for allowing the 
weeds to get the upper hand through neglect 
of the hoe. In his case there can be no racking 
of the brains for a subject on which to write, 
for all he has to do—or all I should have to do 
were I in his place—is to walk down the garden 
and make a note of the hundred and one things 
left undone, and the things that should not have 
been done, to obtain inspiration and material 
for several pages. In fact, I expect I should 
become quite lyrical on the subject, because 
another trait of the human race is intolerance 
of the faults and failings we possess when we 
detect them in others. 
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I noticed some advice about the treatment 
of onions in a gardening column the other day, 
which I do not think is sound unless these rare 
vegetables are growing in a walled garden com- 
plete with locked door. It was to the effect 
that onions with their necks twisted should be 
left in the ground as long as possible to ripen 
off naturally in the sun. This, no doubt, was 
most excellent advice in ordinary times when 
onions were plentiful at 2d. per pound, but in 
these days, when the official price is 5d., th 
‘“‘black market” value six times this amount, 
and the yearly ration 2lb. per head only, 
you can get them, it is perhaps advisable t 
lift the crop as soon as possible. 

Usually there are only two pests th: 
affect onion plots—the fly and mildew—an‘ 
both of these give some warning of their aj 
proach. The new pest—the night onion co 
lector—gives no warning at all if he can help i:. 
It is necessary now to register with one’s gree: 
grocer for a supply of onions, and apparent! 
some night prowlers have registered with m 
without notifying me previously. 


SOME HISTORIC LITTLE INNS 


ITH their odd signs and odder 

names, little inns lie tucked away 

in England’s by-ways, often re- 

motely hidden. But ensconced in 

some narrow village street or iso- 
lated and lonely upon a hill, keeping guard 
beside some silvery trout-stream or facing up 
to the ‘‘big’’ house of the district, they still 
manage to hold, with the church, the honour- 
able position of being the only two remaining 
centres of English village life. 

Even in these disturbing days of town 
evacuees or billeted Government officials, of 
country areas marked ‘“‘protected”’ or “recep- 
tion,’’ they remain, in a sense, immune. Enter 


any one of them, small or large, grand or humble, 
and immediately one can gauge the character, 
be it friendly or aloof, of the people that fre- 
quent their little.sanded bars or stuffy saloon 
parlours. | 
who said, ‘‘All good novels are 


believe it was Augustine Birrell 
full of inns. 


By BEA HOWE 


The reason is obvious. The innis the finest focal 
point for the observation of men and manners.”’ 

Yes; but haven’t they, in spite of Hitler’s 
bombs, become even more than that to-day? 
Living museums in miniature that may survive 
the present march of destructive time when 
the great treasure-houses of the world, such as 
London’s Guildhall or Coventry’s massacred 
cathedral, have not. How many old traditional 
dishes and drinks, not to speak of local ways 
and habits, have been preserved in them? Too 
many to count. Interesting specimens of local 
craftsmanship in house-building, in roof, tile, 
or thatch, in carved doorways or windows, in 
furniture or crockery are found as well. Some- 
times, as in the case of The Star at Worcester, 
one finds the survival even of a long-forgotten 
custom. This is in the quit rent which is said 
to be ‘‘one red rose delivered on the 24th June 
of each year.”’ 

One of the smallest but most intriguing 





THE PLOUGH, FORD 


A long, low building high on the Cotswolds, with one of the oldest recorded inn signs 


of English village inns lies far off the beaten 
track at Bretforton in Worcestershire. Nomin- 
ally called The Fleece, it is more affectionately 
known to all in the neighbourhood as The Ark. 
For more than 500 years The Fleece has stood, 
intact, in the possession of one family only, 
the Taplins. For 400 years it was a farmhouse; 
for the last 100 it has been the local pub. A 
long, low building of delicate cream wash, 
half-timbered, on a stone base, with a sloping 
roof partly of Cotswold slate, partly of thatch, 
it has been painted by Sargent. The front 
entrance is through an alley-way; the back 
through a courtyard ornamented by stone 
troughs or “‘trews,’’ flower-filled in summer, 
which are placed on old staddle-stones that 
look like a row of petrified mushrooms. 
Under a low archway one steps right into 
the bar and Elizabethan England! Two low- 
ceilinged rooms, stone-flagged, with high curved 
wooden settles and enormous fireplaces, lie on 
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THE BLACK BEAR, TEWKESBURY 


Dated 1308. 


either side. Both are filled with good cottage 
urniture: with tall dressers, ladder-backed 
hairs, and gate-legged tables; with lustre 
jugs, gleaming brass and a magnificent collec- 
tion of pewter that has been in the Taplin 
family for generations. Curious farm imple- 
ments of antique date decorate the walls. They 
include old toasters, corn-sickles, and a hay- 
bond twister. In one corner stands a huge 
wooden cheese-press with a stone weight made 
from a megalithic slab, while on a window sill 
lurks a monster orange pumpkin whose weight 
one may be asked to guess. If the answer is 
correct, you will be treated by the landlord to 
a glass of very delicious but potent rhubarb 
wine. Round the gate-legged tables and before 
the fireplace are strange cabalistic signs in 
whiting which, I was told, Mrs. Taplin and her 
mother before her had always made to keep 
witches away ! 
Bretforton not only possesses 
a lovely old church and manor, but 
five Cotswold dovecotes, a ghost, 
and a straw dolly! The ghost is 
of female persuasion, one Spot 
Loggin, so called because she wears 
a black patch on her cheek. On 
moonlight nights she drives a phan- 
tom coach from Chipping Campden 
via Weston Subedge to Bretforton, 
where she disappears, horse, car- 
riage and all, downa well. A really 
remarkable feat! The straw dolly, 
in the shape ofa large cock, decor- 
ates the roof of the barn just 
outside The Fleece where cider 
was home-brewed by means of a 
wooden press till quite recently. 

_ _In the same district is the en- 
tirely ‘‘ black and white”’ village of 
Elmley Castle lying under the pro- 
tective shadow of Bredon Hill. 
Here, at the Queen’s Head, Queen 
Elizabeth is supposed to have rest- 
ed one night on her way to Kenil- 
worth, and here, behind the old inn 
with its painted sign of the Virgin 
Queen and her great farthingale, 
one can climb up Bredon at almost 
its prettiest point. From the top 
one looks down upon the whole 
Vale of Evesham and beyond 
“all the land ’twixt Ludlow and 
Bredon’s church spire,”’ in fact. 
And a lovely land itis, remote, rural 
and peaceful, unscarred by bomb- 
crater or pathetic pile of ruin. 

_ __Evesham has a fine old coach- 
ing inn, The Crown, established in 
1579. Its most curious possession 
is a deep well, guarded by an iron 
grille, which is sunk in the middle of 
the entrance hall. Peering down 
the gloomy shaft, now floodlit, one 
can see the distant sparkle of water 
and three distinct archways that 





One of the town’s many historic black and white inns. 
It is said that the lounge was originally the stables 


lead, through devious secret twists and passages, 
to the ruins of Evesham Abbey rising above 
on the hill. The Crown was once Abbey 
property and part of the monks’ dormitory. 

High up, at quiet Ford in the Cotswolds, 
rises a long, low building. Against the sunset 
sky it stands, dramatic, dark, and secretive; 
against the moon, shadowily mysterious. Inset, 
upon an outside wall, hangs one of the oldest 
inn signs on record. Inscribed below are a 
couple of verses, the first running thus: 

Ye weary travelers that pass by 

With dust and scorching sunbeams dry, 

Or be ye numbed with snow and frost 

With having these bleak Cotswolds crost 

Step in and quaff my nut-brown ale. 
Did Sam Weller pass this way, I wonder? 
Or was the Madeira and bottled ale at The 
Hop Pole, Tewkesbury, more to his liking? 
For it was there that he and Mr. Pickwick. 
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OLDEST OF ALL—THE NEW INN, GLOUCESTER 


The galleried yard, once the resort of pilgrims to the tomb of 
Edward II, breathes the very spirit of Chaucer’s England 
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THE FLEECE, BRETFORTON 


For 500 years in the possession of one family; a veritable 
museum of country customs and relics 


Mr. Ben Allen and Bob stopped to dine, 
‘‘Upon which occasion there was more bottled 
ale with some more Madeira and some port 
beside and here the case bottle was replenished 
for the fourth time. Under the influence of 
these combined stimulants Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. Ben Allen fell fast asleep for thirty 
miles while Bob and Mr. Weller sang duets 
in the dickey.’’ 

Tewkesbury is full of old inns. There is 
The Bell, over whose doorway are the initials 
and date I. K. 1696 under a bell. An inscrip- 
tion at the entrance reads: “‘ This house is 
mentioned in John Halifax, Gentleman, as being 
the residence of Abel Fletcher, the Tanner.’’ 
Inside are bare beams and a low-pitched roof; 
outside the celebrated bowling-green described 
by Mrs. Craik as ‘‘a very nice place.’’ At 


the end of High Street, on the corner of 
Mythe Road, is The Black Bear inn, date 
1308. It is said that the present 


lounge was originally the stables 
and mentioned, as such, in W. S. 
Symonds’s historical novel Malvern 
Chase. 

Ten miles beyond the meeting 
of Avon with Severn is Gloucester, 
whose New Inn is new only in 
name! Far back into history, as 
far back as 1450 and beyond, goes 
this renowned old hostelry, being 
cathedral property till quite re- 
cently and, as such, contributing 
oddly to the income of the Dean 
and Chapter. Its curious galleried 
courtyard, green with trailing 
creepers and plants in pots, its 
age-old black rafters, linenfold 
panelling and exquisite spandrel, 
breathes the very spirit of 
Chaucer’s England. Once _ the 
resort of pilgrims arriving every 
hour to pray before the tomb of 
murdered Edward II, it occupies 
to-day a unique position in North- 
gate Street, being within a few 
yards of Gloucester’s medieval 
cross, the cathedral, and those 
quaint, half-timbered, dwarf 
houses where once the Tailor of 
Gloucester sat stitching away for 
dear life while the little mice ran 
in and out. 

Pause for a moment beside 
the beautiful old angle-post which 
is to the New Inn what Mrs. Tap- 
lin’s witch-signs are to The Fleece 
at Bretforton. On it are carved 
two angels each bearing a scroll in 
their hands. One for ever wel- 


comes the entering guest with the 
words Salve Salve inscribed on it; 
the other whispers a low Benedicite 
not only to him departing to-day, 
but to all those gone before, the 
vanished travellers without name. 
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Industrial Designer 


By RAYMOND McGRATH 


WEALTH of photograph contrasts 
have familiarised the designer with 
the transformation in ideas of decora- 
tion since the good old Victorian days. 
In our own fastidious era decoration, 
in the sense of embellishment, has been very 
much under suspicion. We took refuge in an 
almost stark simplicity enlivened by an occa- 
sional significant, and even daring, ‘‘abstract.’’ 
But we allowed ourselves the surface pleasures 
of lighting, colour, texture and responsiveness 
to light and shade. And because it 
answered these conditions more comprehensively 
than any other material, survived the purge. 
Indeed it was outstandingly in favour. So 
when the last sounds of anti-aircraft fire and 
falling glass have died away we shall return 
rebelliously and hopefully to this material for 
the re-building and decoration of our cities. 

In Glass in Architecture and Decoration 
(Raymond McGrath and A. C, Frost) we de- 
scribed the characteristics which established 
glass as an integrally decorative material : 
“It can take any colour, and, though possessing 
no texture in the ordinary sense of the word, 
any surface treatment. As for responsiveness 
to light and shade, it has no serious competitor. 
It is capable of extreme finish and delicacy, is 
clean, durable and compact, may be graduated 
almost imperceptibly from transparency through 
translucency to opacity, from perfect reflection 
through diffusion to the completely matt sur- 
face. There is, in fact, hardly any surface 
quality that it cannot assume. Yet at the same 
time it has a highly characteristic nature and 
in whatever manner we treat it or whatever 
surface we impose upon it, it still retains that 
unmistakeable ‘glassiness.’ Whether it is em- 
engraved, painted, sandblasted, mir- 
rored, impressed with any pattern we choose, 


glass, 


bossed, 





(Left) 


( Right) 


GLASS: An integrally decorative 


material for the Architect and for the 


moulded, blown, 
flashed and so on— 
there is almost no 
limit to what it will 
endure or to the pos- 
sible permutations and 
combinations of the 
different treatments— 
its vitreous qualities 
remain its decorative 
vaison d’étre. This is 
not to say that any 
exploitation is justified 
-there are as many 
crimes committed in 
the name of glass as 
would have killed a 
less reputable material 
-but that to the 
modern architect and 
designer it is a medium capable of endless 
adaptation without loss of integrity, and if a 
material is decorative in itself—integrally 
decorative—then it may pass all the severe 
tests that architectural puritanism insists upon.”’ 
Historically our material has found its 
chief expression in mosaic and stained glass. 
‘“The Gothic architect,’’ says J. A. Symonds, 
‘strove to obtain the greatest amount of 
translucent surface. The Byzantine builder 
directed his attention to securing just enough 
light for the illumination of his glistening walls.’’ 
Mosaic was the art of countries with intense 
sunlight; stained glass throve in the softer 
northern light. We are unlikely to see again a 
renaissance of either of these crafts. There will 
be scope in principle for both, but in a very 
different form. The great church and secular 
windows of the future are likely to be of glass- 
and-concrete construction; that is to say, they 


GLASS ENCLOSURE TO THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE OF A VIENNA HOUSE. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF WHEEL-ENGRAVING FROM ORREFORS. 
* NORTH WIND” BY SIMON GATE 


will consist of thick glass lenses, white or tinted 
moulded if necessary to form relief designs, set 
in a tracery of concrete members. Or they may 
be constructed entirely of glass masonry, the 
translucent panels of which are already familiar 
to us. For pavements and mural work we are 
most likely to see applications of rolled opal 
glass on a large scale. In his work the designer 
will make full use of modern decorative pro- 
cesses, particularly acid-embossing, sandblast, 
silvering and to a lesser extent brilliant-cutting, 
wheel-engraving and painting. 

In any scheme of modern decoration with 
glass the mirror, in one or more of its many forms, 
has a special place. In the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries mirrors became an 
important feature of the interior. The science 
of perspective had enabled the Renaissance 
painters to extend the walls of palaces and 
churches into imaginary loggias and the mirror 





ARCHITECT, FRANZ SINGER 


THE UTILITY AND BEAUTY OF GLASS IS NOWHERE BETTER SEEN THAN IN THE PALM HOUSE AT KEW (184 
BY DECIMUS BURTON AND RICHARD TURNER OF DUBLIN 
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was now a short cut to this enlargement of 
space. ‘‘The use of the mirror,’’ says Lewis 
Mumford in his Technics and Civilization, 
“signalled the beginning of introspective bio- 
graphy in the modern style: that is, not as a 
means of edification but as a picture of the 
self, its depths, its mysteries, its inner dimen- 
sions. The self in the mirror corresponds to 
the physical world that was brought to light by 
natural science in the same epoch.”’ 

To-day the manufacture of the polished 
plate-glass mirror has reached a remarkable 
pitch of perfection and we have at our disposal 
many variants of silvering and many tints of 
glass to which we can apply them. “Dull- 
grey’’ and “‘peach”’ mirrors, for example, are 
now familiar to most of us. Many of us have 
also seen the complete mirror wall, that almost 
magical space-maker, as in the still green past 
when we could visit the café-restaurant 
“Colisée’”’ in the Champs-Elysées. Types of 
glass other than polished plate may be silvered 
to good decorative effect. ‘‘Plain rolled” on 
account of its ribbed satin-like surface has a 
particular beauty, and many varieties of hand- 
blown glass are very decorative when silvered. 

In this short article one can do no 
more than remind the designer of the 
great range of glasses which are available 
for decorative use. The list would include 
many “‘commercial’’ cathedral and fig- 
ured-rolled glasses. For lighting purposes 
we have these as well as the translucent 
opal glasses and plate, acid-embossed or 
sandblasted. A range of rolled opal 
glasses is available for positive colour. 
These rolled opals are largely used for 
wall linings, ceilings, shelves, pilasters 
and fascias. The standard plain colours 
are white, ivory, primrose, sheli pink, 
pearl, turquoise, Wedgwood blue, egg- 
shell, green, tango red, and black. All 
these colours have a perennial brilliance. 

Decorative processes which may be 
applied to glass range from the pure hand- 
craft of diamond-point to the machine 
methods of forming pressed patterns. 
Pressing is a method of manufacture 
rather than a decorative process. The 
various processes, combinations and per- 
mutations of which produce practically 
all glass decoration, are as follows: 
staining; silvering, gilding and metallis- 
ing; wheel engraving; brilliant cutting; 
acid embossing; sandblasting. Wheel- 
engraving, a process by which most 
delicate, sculpturesque designs may be 
produced, is usually associated with table 
glass and small decorative panels. Brilli- 
ant cutting may be employed on a fairly 
large scale but is limited to the size of 





(Lefi) A WALL OF GLASS MASONRY IN THE HEDRICH-BLESSING STUDIO, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
GLASSES. WALLS OF POLISHED PLATE, SATIN-FINISHED AND DULL-GREY SILVERED. A SCREEN OF GLASS BRICKS, 
A FLOOR OF OPAQUE OPAL AND CLEAR SILVERED TILES 


plate which the brilliant-cutter can handle 
on his counterbalance and wheel.  Acid- 
embossing and sandblasting may be employed 
on almost any scale. The limits are the limits 
of actual glass manufacture. 

By means of acid-embossing an almost 
infinite variety of obscuring textures may be 
obtained, from a coarse dull or bright stipple 
finish to a fine satin or a white acid. The 
designs made possible by embossing treatments 
are referred to as ‘‘single acid,’’ “‘double acid”’ 
or ‘‘triple acid,’’ according to the complexity 
of the process. The elaborate triple acid em- 
bossing, also known as French embossing, is 
characterised by a combination of white acid 
and satin finishes, supplemented by areas of 
clear plate and perhaps by brilliant-cutting. 

Sandblasting was first applied industrially 
for engraving inscriptions and designs on mass- 
produced table-ware. Now it has wide applica- 
tions and there are two broad classes into which 
the work may be divided—‘‘surface’’ sand- 
blasting and ‘“‘gravé’’ or deep sandblasting. 
These treatments are frequently combined and 
provide a very wide range of effects. The 
surface sandblasting known as ‘‘shaded’’ sand- 


McGRATH. 





(Right) A VARIETY OF 


blast is capable of producing designs as delicate 
as the aerograph. The principle is the same, 
but the thing to remember about all glass 
design is that results cannot be got on the 
drawing-board. Real inspiration comes from 
experience in the workshop of the processes 
themselves. It is strange to think that ten 
years ago there was little evidence that glass 
was considered otherwise than it had been fot 
the previous 100 years; there was certainly 
less sympathy and mastery than it receives 
now at the hands of a considerable number of 
architects and designers. Since then there has 
taken shape a body of independent work large 
enough to justify, or to live up to, the descrip- 
tion of the age as “‘‘this age of glass.’’ Else- 
where, longer or shorter ago and in any case 
in the last decade, there has been a similarly 
remarkable enthusiasm for glass, an enthusiasm 
(cut short, alas! by the advent of war) that 
is not merely a fashion soon to be exhausted 
or discarded, or a feature of a particular school 
or style, but a natural expression of the creative 
discovery of a new architectural medium, or 
rather a medium revitalised by the perfection 
of modern manufacturing methods. 





(Left) CAST GLASS CEILING DOME WITH SAND BLAST DECORATION BY RAYMOND 


(Right) A FOUNTAIN BASIN OF CAST GLASS AT THE PARIS 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
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FARMING THE 


By 


HEN the first native Irish Govern- 

ment of modern times decided to 

harness the Shannon, there was an 

orgy of prophecy, mostly sinister, 

and mostly, | am glad to say, soon 
confuted; but nobody foresaw that the logic 
of events would force the Government to assume 
a monopoly of all the various fishery rights. 
Yet that was inevitable; so many might claim 
to have been injured by the alteration in the 
river's flow that litigation would have been 
endless. Like every other angler in Ireland, 
I had said to myself that the destruction of many 
famous fisheries was part of the price paid for 
equipping the country with electric power. 
Now happily I find myself able to report that 
things are far less bad for anglers than I had 
believed; and also that an experiment of ex- 
treme interest to all salmon fisheries is in pro- 
gress. 

Asa branch of the Electricity Supply Board, 
which controls all provision of electric power in 
Eire, we have now The Shannon Fisheries with 
a head office in Limerick, run by salaried em- 
ployees who have no cash interest in the profits. 
A salmon fishery is one of the enterprises in 
which it is easy to kill the that lays 
vour golden egg; but in this case the only 
proprietor to be tempted is a public depart- 
ment, working under conditions imposed by 
the legislature with sufficient care for the future. 

Its business is far-reaching. First, Shannon 
Fisheries work and exploit three great eel-weirs, 
at Athlone, Killaloe and Castleconnell—a 
valuable food supply, though of very little 
interest to Ireland since hardly any Irishman 
or Irishwoman will eat an eel; Liverpool and 
Billingsgate get the produce. Secondly, they 
are re-establishing oyster-beds in the tidal water 
below Foynes Harbour. Those who know the 
West of Ireland oyster will realise that this 
produce cannot be too largely multiplied. 

Giving these minor affairs our blessing, 
may to the main of salmon 
capture, now carried out by highly modern ma- 
chinery so organised that every salmon that goes 
above the tideway must enter a trap. But the 
golden eggs are safeguarded; it is laid down by 
law that two fish in every three shall pass free 
through this novel gateway. A weir has been 


goose 


we 


pass on concern 


constructed, less than half a mile above 
Thomond Bridge in Limerick, spanning the 
whole width of the river. In this barrier, 


500ft. long, there are only eight points at which 
a salmon can make its way up-stream. Each 
of these openings leads into a crib or trap, 
so that every salmon coming up the Shannon is 
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TWENTY-ONE CONCRETE 


SCREENS OF STEEL 
now captured—though two-thirds of them 


never know that they have been prisoners. 
But, at least in theory, every fish that enters is 
seen and counted, either when taken and killed 
or when he swims out through the gap opened 
to let him go. As a result, we are getting 
on the Shannon a complete census of the salmon 
population, passing every fish on his way up 
from the sea through something like a ticket 
office. Such a thing has been attempted in 
America, but nowhere else in Europe. This year 
at mid-May, I could be told with accuracy 
that, since the weir began to be operated for 
the first time last January, more than a thousand 
fish had gone through, and about 350 had been 
taken for sale. Through the whole of that time 
the cribs had been visited hourly by day and 
night (for there is of course electric lighting) ; 
and I stress this: the whole of these operations 
are carried out by officers and employees who 
have no interest in increasing the catch. 

This is how the thing works. A series of 
twenty-one concrete piers has been built across 
the river, carrying gangways on top. These are 
connected on the down-stream side by screens 
of steel rods, set vertically 2ins. apart so that 
any fish under about 4lb. can pass through. 
On the gangways a rail-track carries a travelling 
crane by which the traps are operated. At 
eight of the spaces between pier and pier, a 
gate in the down-stream grating is opened so as 
to leave a passage 5\4ins. wide, through which 
the water rushes out. Salmon, ranging from side 
to side along the obstacle, and stopped every- 
where else by the 2in. grating, obey their 
instinct to head up-stream where they can; but 
having entered, they find in front of them 
another grating which encloses them in a space 
of running water 20ft. by 14ft. under which is 
a boarded floor attached to the screens and 
capable of being raised. 

We were conducted out one afternoon about 
half an hour after the traps had been visited ; 
yet already in two cribs the expert’s eye picked 
out a salmon which had entered. In each up- 
stream grating we were shown a panel of steel- 
work like a window which could be hauled up 
so as to open a passage. Fish passing out must 
go over a white board which makes them con- 
spicuous. 

We came at last to a crib which had been 
left unfished, and here it was easy enough to 
see salmon moving; yet when the crane was 
set to work and brought the boarded floor up 
to the surface, it amazed me to see, not one fish 
or two, but five throwing themselves about. 
One was a slob-trout fully 4lb. in weight; the 
eel fry were running, and these fellows followed 
up for the festival in which the gulls were gorging. 
(Since then one of 14lb. has been taken.) 
A young man shinned down a ladder, went to 
work with the traditional “ priest’’ and stowed 
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the fish into a box which was passed down. 
That ended the show; we went back to the 
office and looked at the morning’s catch: a 
score or so of salmon and perhaps half as many 


trout. Under another cover were fish with 
gaff marks, sent down that morning from 


Castleconnell by anglers who wished to dispose 
of their catch. To my great surprise, this 
group made a very fair showing beside what had 
come from the weir. 

It is a bad year; the number of fish which 
have come up is probably not half the normal; 
the weather has been unpropitious for angling; 
and with the river regulated as it is now, there 
can very seldom be a flood changing the water’s 
level in the way that, for some reason, disposes 
salmon to take. Nevertheless, one angler this 
season at Castleconnell got six in an afternoon, 
two of them over 30lb. At the present rate a 
20-pounder is worth four pounds on the bank; 
some rods anyhow must be clearing their ex- 
penses, although these are pretty stiff at Castle- 
connell; the Shannon fisheries will issue a permit 
only if a boat and two men are taken, which 
adds a pound a day to the charge. 

Still, there it is. We shall know how many 





THE BOARDED FLOOR OF EACH TRAP 
IS RAISED BY A CRANE, WHICH 
TRAVELS ON THE GANGWAYS 
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fish have passed the control gate from January 1 
to July 12, after which no fish may be taken 
except with rod and line. In January, when 
the big fish are specially likely to come, none 
is taken, since the season opens on February 1. 
But the weir is kept working. Throughout the 
whole year virtually all netting is done away 
with; all the stake nets along the tidal shore, 
all the snap nets in the fresh water—and very 
leadly they were. It may well prove that the 
Shannon Fisheries will come to count the 
revenue from letting rods as a main part of 
their profits; and year by year anglers will have 
a clearer idea than ever before of their chances. 
The present method of checking admittedly is 








costly and cumbrous. At each visiting the 
crane must be operated over each crib, bringing 
the floor near enough to the surface to make a 
rough count of the fish enclosed; when the 
total for all eight cribs is known, all fish 
in two or three of the cribs are killed up to the 
number required to make a third part; the 
rest have the up-stream window opened and 
can go free, very often needing to be hunted 
out. All this takes time and labour. But 
in Sweden an ingenious device has been 
invented, called an ‘‘electric eye,’’ by which 
a beam of light has been directed on to the 
gap of entry; a fish passing over this creates 
a shadow which is automatically recorded on 
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a film, and so the count is got. A set ot 
these contrivances has been on order, but war 
blocks the way. 

Still, even as it is we shall know more about 
the movements and number of the salmon 
population than had ever seemed possible, and, 
though the famous water at Killaloe is no longer 
attractive, Castleconnell may after all be as good 
as ever. And some day some ingenious person 
may hit on a device for preventing fish from 
congregating in the tailrace where they are 
no use to the honest angler—or even to his 
less honest cousins: the tailrace is never 
poached. I often think it might be better if 
it were |! 


ANNO MUNDI, THE CROCODILE 


By MALCOLM SMITH 


E came to us straight from the egg, 

a toothless Siamese crocodile, only 

Yins. long, but full of life and ready 

to defend himself against all who 

tried to handle him. In 10 days he 
ut his first tooth, and a week later he had his 
ull complement of 32. He lived then in a 
yath on the veranda, and for the first two 
months, as he showed no desire to eat by him- 
self, was forcibly fed. Yet in his way he was 
quite friendly, and always seemed glad to see 
us. We called him Anno Mundi (in the year 
of the world); in view of his lineage it seemed 
a very suitable name. 

He had a high-pitched voice, rather like 
the croak of a frog and would use it whenever 
he heard footsteps approaching. We soon 
learned to imitate him and then he would 
reply, and when picked up would sit in the 
palm of your hand and hold quite a conversa- 
tion. This infantile cry of the crocodile is heard 
only during the first few months of their life, 
and there is an interesting story attached to it. 

All crocodiles lay eggs, pure white in colour 
and perfect ovals in shape, with a shell almost 
like crystal. The Estuarine crocodile, the 
largest species, makes a nest of reeds in which 
to deposit them; the others bury theirs in 
sand-banks at the water’s edge, carefully 
obliterating all signs of the ‘‘nest’’ after they 
have completed their task. Then they keep 
watch beside it, or remain in the neighbourhood. 
When the young are ready to emerge and hear 
the footsteps of their mother above, they call 
to her, even before they have broken the shell. 
Then mother digs down and liberates them; 
after that they must fend for themselves, for 
she takes no more care of them. 

In his third month Anno Mundi began 
to feed himself, and he was then kept in a pond 
built for him in the compound. It was sloped 
at one end and was surrounded by a paling 
to prevent his escape. He spent his days in the 
water, or basking on the slope; after dark he 
would leave the pond and wander about in 
the enclosure. In time he grew tame enough 
to feed from the hand, provided that one kept 
still, but we never really gained his confidence 








ANNO MUNDI SPENT HIS DAYS IN THE WATER OR BASKING ON THE SLOPE; 
AFTER DARK HE WOULD WANDER ABOUT THE ENCLOSURE 


and he could not be safely handled. He was 
fed on raw meat and fish, but strangely enough 
he took no interest in live fish that were put 
into his pond. 

All this happened 20 years ago. When he 
came to England he was the show baby on the 
voyage. Every morning there was a procession 
to feed him. Anno Mundi grew as he had never 
grown before; in six weeks he doubled his 
weight. He is still alive in the Gardens in 
Regent’s Park and looks good for a century. 

As we see them in the Reptile House, 
crocodiles are dull and lifeless objects, bronze, 
statuesque figures, often motionless for hours 
at a time. But could you remain on after 
closing time and wait until it was dark, you 
could see a very different picture. The statues 


THE INDIAN GHARIAL, A RELATIVE OF THE CROCODILE 
This sketch was made by a native artist 100 years ago 





come to life; they splash and plunge through 
the water in search of food, and their deep 
barks echo through the building. 

The fascinating story of the crocodiles, 
however, lies not so much in what they are 
to-day, as in the visions they bring us of the 
past, for that is where they really belong. 
For countless millions of years they have 
remained unchanged. Evolution, that ceaseless 
moulder of living forms, has passed them by 
and left them stranded. They are the archieans 
among the vertebrates. 

Could they but speak, what a wonderful 
story they would have to tell us looking back 
through time. They saw the ice ages come and. 
go, driving them south from England and 
Europe to the tropics, where they live to-day. 
They watched the birds rise out of the 
reptiles, and they saw the first ungain- 
ly mammals, Eohippus, the four-toed 
horse, and Mastodon, the father of 
the elephants; still farther back in 
time they met the last of the dino- 
saurs. What a pageant of events to 
have witnessed—to have seen great 
divisions of the animal kingdom, like 
empires, rise before them and dis- 
appear! There are few creatures living 
in the world to-day that can boast 
of such links with the past. 

Crocodiles are still found in the 
mountainous regions of the central 
Sahara, isolated from all other sources 
of water by hundreds of miles of 
desert. How did they get there? They 
are survivals from the time when the 
physical conditions of the country 
were entirely different. They tell us 
how swiftly the face of the earth can 
change, for it is little more than 2,000 
years ago—a mere fraction as geologi- 
cal time is reckoned —that much 
of the country that to-day is a waste 
of sand was a watered, fertile region. 
Time marches on. Let it march, say 
the archzans; we are timeless. 
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NEW ENTRANCE FRONT. Flint and Portland stone 





1.—THE 


FARLEIGH HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF VISCOUNT LYMINGTON 







Built in 1731 by the first Earl of Portsmouth, possibly from Thomas Archer’s designs, on the 
foundations of one wing of the courtyarded medieval home of the Wallops, burnt in 16601. 
Recent additions by *4v. H. Goodhart Rendel 












































- ALLOPS have been at Farleigh 
Wallop, 600ft. up on the arable 
land south-west of Basingstoke, 
since the Wars of the Roses. In 
about 1460 Sir John Wallop in- 

herited the manors of Farleigh and Cliddesden 

from his father-in-law, Sir Nicholas Valoynes. 

Four hundred years earlier the Domesday 

Book surveyors had found four brothers, Eng- 

lishmen, holding the valley of that tributary of 

the Test which gives its name to the family, 
and to a vigorous verb in the English language. 

A big courtyarded house of clunch and 

flint was their home at Farleigh till 1661, 

when it was burnt down, Robert Wallop 

being then a prisoner in the Tower of 

London as one of Charles I’s judges. The 

site was deserted till 1731 when John Wallop, 

first Earl of Portsmouth, re-built one wing 
of the old house, possibly for his son Lord 

Lymington, who married Sir Isaac Newton's 

niece, to live in during his own lifetime. 

Actually the son died before his father, so 

that he never succeeded to Hurstbourne 

Priors, the big house in a magnificent park 

near Whitchurch, which became the family’s 

principal home after the fire at Farleigh. 

The widow of the second Earl had Farleigh 

as her dower house in the early nineteenth 

century. Since her time the elegant little 

Georgian building, a silvery pavilion among 

the cornfields, was almost forgotten as one 

of Hampshire’s historic houses till the present 

Lord Lymington, son of the eighth Earl o 

Portsmouth, resolved to make it once agai! 

the family home. The Victorian mansio1 

of crimson brick, which had succeeded twi 

successive and stately Georgian piles a 

Hurstbourne, was sold seven years ago, an 

at Farieigh Mr. Goodhart Rendel added a ne\ 

front, with some additional accommodation 
on to what had been the back of the hous 

(Fig. 1). The garden side, with a delightfi 

octagonal centre (Fig. 2) that was the e1 

trance to the dower house, is just as it wa 
moreover, parts at least of the flint wal 
are pre-Civil War; and in the cellars cor 
siderable fragments of fifteenth-centur 
masonry have been found. 

So it is from ancestral foundation 
2.—THE OCTAGON IN THE CENTRE OF THE SOUTH SIDE, 1731 though they carry a modern fagade, that 
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3.—THE SOUTH SIDE: AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PAVILION ON MEDIA.VAL FOUNDATIONS 
The lawn probably represents the courtyard of the building burnt in 1661 


challenging writer disseminates stimulating Conquest; he himself has brought some literally to cloister himself in the physical 
views on agriculture and the social fabric thousands of them back to fertility so that, symbols of his themes: he has made an 
based thereon. It is not to be wondered that to-day, Farleigh’s windows can survey a roll- —_ enviable library among the medizval founda- 
Lord Lymington cares passionately for the ing panorama of golden stubbles. Indeed, this tions of his house, in the basement of the 
soil of Britain: his forebears have lived by partisan of the good earth, and of a new octagon (Fig. 8); its walls clothed with books 
Hampshire acres since before the Norman feudalism nurtured from it, may be said round a noble Chippendale writing-desk ; 
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OF THE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


the staircase and present entry hall 


4.—THE OCTAGONAL SALOON, THE ENTRY HALL 


Each side centres in an arch; the door on the right gives into 











5.—HURSTBOURNE PRIORS 
The great garden and the wing pavilions of the first Earl of Portsmouth’s house, 
demolished circa 1790 


Uncle Isaac Newton’s bust in a corner; an 
exquisite astronomical clock on the mantel- 
piece, of such subtle workmanship that none 
knows how to adjust the movement of its 
planets to these degenerate times; and 
windows commanding an exclusive prospect 
of soil and sky. If from this fundamental 
position Lord Lymington takes a long and 
at times combative view, not scrupling to 
belabour his opponents vigorously, he is 
uniquely entitled to do so. Has not his 
name, inherited from one of the brothers 
whom Domesday found seated beside the 
Wallop stream, passed into the language as 
signifying “to beat soundly, thrash, be- 
labour’? 

Though this characteristic can be traced 
at intervals through the long history of the 
family, its members, for five centuries, have 
primarily devoted themselves to their land 
and the representation of Hampshire inter- 
ests in Parliament. In King John’s reign 
Matthew de Wallop mewed the King’s hawks 
at Winchester and was Warden of the Castle, 
holding lands in Candover and Woodcote 
besides in Wallop. Under Henry III Wallops 
first fared into Ireland, carving out estates 
in Roscommon; and under the Edwards 
their name begins to appear as knights of the 
shire for their native county. Sir Thomas, 


6.—THE OAK ROOM, EAST OF THE OCTAGONAL SALOON 


who married the Valoyne heiress of Farleigh, 
represented Hampshire in the Parliament that 
consented to the Agincourt campaign. But 
it was under the Tudors that they seem first 
to have attracted attention by so memorably 
walloping the King’s enemies as to impress 
their name on common speech. The Oxford 
Dictionary is silent upon the word’s deriva- 
tion from the race, pointing out that Caxton 
had already used it in 1489: 

Cam ther Kyng Charlemagn as fast as his horse 
might wallop, 

signifying “‘gallop;’’ whereas in the sense 
“to thrash”’ it does not occur in print till 
1825 and then colloquially. But Brewer’s 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable definitely 
assigns the verb’s origin in this sense to the 
vigour with which Sir John Wallop in 1515 
avenged the raids of “Prior John” on the 
coast of Sussex bv burning twenty-one 
Norman and Breton towns. 

Had he lived a generaticn later, Sir 
John would have walloped the Spaniards 
and sailed with Drake and Hawkins to new 
worlds. For although his greatest services 
were in diplomacy, by choice he was a sea- 
captain. Son of a younger son of Farleigh, 
who succeeded two childless uncles, he re- 
ferred in his will (1551) to “all my stuf of 
household at my house of my manor of 
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Farleigh”; but he can have spent little time 
there, and was buried in the church at 
Guisnes in the Pale of Calais which had be- 
come his second home. Early in Henry 
VIII’s reign he won his knighthood in 
Poynings’s expedition in the Low Countries 
and then took to the sea. His ships were 
the Sancho de Gara and the Gret Barbara, in 
which he hoisted his flag in 1515. In the 
next year he offered his services to King 
Emmanuel of Portugal, sailing at his ow 
expense against the Moors. After winning 
distinction at Tangier, Henry VIII’s Con 
tinental wars brought him back to Franc 
and eventually established him as Higl 
Marshal of Calais. There followed a glitterin; 
series of embassies to the Courts of Europe 
including resident Ambassador in Paris 
1540; from which he brought back a remark 
able collection of cups, trophies of a succes 
hard to reconcile with “‘slipperness o 
memory, being a man unlearned,” which h 
pleaded to the King when caught out ii 
treasonable correspondence. His neck wa 
saved from the block, by virtue of his pas 
services and Henry’s love for Englishmen o 
his kind, and was adorned instead with th: 





7.—SIR HENRY WALLOP, DIED 1599, 
BY NICHOLAS HILLIARD 


collar of the Garter. In his will he distributed 
his astonishing array of plate among his 
backers : 

To my singular Good Lord, the Duke of Somerset’s 
Grace, one of the two great guylt cuppis that King 
Ferdinando, King of Romayns, did give to me; to 
my very good Lord Therle of Warwick, tother 
greate gilt cupp, the fellow of the same; to my 
Lorde Therle of Wiltshire, my great gilt boll with 
cover, that I brought out of France with me; to 
my loving brother Sir Thomas Chayne, Lord 
Gwarden of the Five Ports, my great gilt cup that 
the King of Pole did give me, & my mules; to 
my loving Frende Sir Wm Herbert, Knight, Master 
of the Horse, one of my three new bollys with a 
cover gilt, bought at Bruges; to Sir Edward Wotton 
Knight, my gilt cupp with a cover which I & my 
wife did use to drink caudels in. 

His brother Oliver, who succeeded him at 
Farleigh, had been knighted for gallant con- 
duct against the Scots at the Battle of Mussel- 
borough in 1547. He was the father of Si 
Henry, a man of true Elizabethan stamp 
whom the Queen honoured by a visit t 
Farleigh with all her Court in 1591. 

Sir Harry Wallop, who _ represente: 
Southampton in Parliament, was the firs 
of the family to hold strong views on fisc: 
policy. As a member of a committee t 
consider the ‘restraining of the transport ‘ 
grain out of the county of Surrey,” he di: 
sented from the view that “they should r 
gard their county as their family and sen 
from it nothing that it wants,” putting in 
minority report “that markets should b 
free for alle men to bye and it 
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most reasonable that one countrye should 
helpe another with soche commodities as 
they are able to spare.’”’ Being ‘“‘a grete corn 
man,” however, his views on Free Trade 
were regarded as due to self-interest. His 
later years were spent serving in Ireland in 
various administrative capacities, including 
the Lord Justiceship. It was before him 
that a remarkable “trial by battle” took 
lace between two kinsmen of the O’Connor 
sept. The full court was arrayed, the liti- 
sants (who accused each other of sundry 
reasons) were brought in stripped to the 
shirt with only a sword and target, and each 
‘ated ona stool. “Then the signal to engage 
ing given by sound of a trumpet, the 
ppellant did not only disarm the defendant 
it, with the sword he took from him, did 
it off his head and on the point thereof 
esented it to the Lord Justices, who there- 
on acquitted him.” 

Sir Harry, as may be supposed, favoured 
rong measures against the Irish and fre- 
iently criticised the Government’s tempor- 
ing policy. His portrait, by Nicholas 
liliard (Fig. 7), suggests a forceful and 
holeric character, with plenty of shrewd 
bility. When he bought 12,000 acres of 
‘nniscorthy Abbey lands he established a 
olony of English “and the honest sort of 
rish”’ and started an export trade “in ship 

planks and pipe staves to the Madeiras, being 
the first beginner of that trade in the king- 
dom.” 

Sir Henry died in Dublin, 1599, and is 

yuried in St. Patrick’s. His will refers to 
his seat at Wallop and his houses of Farleigh 
and Enniscorthy, and mentions “the bed of 
crimson velvet in his chamber, called the 
best chamber of Farleigh.’’ His son, also Sir 
Henry, held the family seat in Parliament 
and is notable for having bought the Hurst- 
bourne estate in 1634 from the Oxenbridge 
family, who also owned Brede Place in 
Sussex. Both characteristics of the Wallops, 
their combativeness and their staunch de- 
mocracy, were combined all too strongly in 
his son Robert. His melancholy fate, as 
a leader of the Republican party and one of 
the regicides, his death in the Tower, and 
the burning of Farleigh, close a remarkable 
chapter of family history, and almost brought 
that history to an end. They will be related 
next week, together with the re-founding of 
Wallop fortunes by the geniality and linguis- 
tic ability of the first Earl of Portsmouth. 

I have somewhere seen it stated, but 
cannot recall the reference, that Hurstbourne 
was designed for Lord Portsmouth by Thomas 
Archer. It is not included in any list 


9.—THE SWIMMING-POOL AND BACK OF THE 















8.—LORD LYMINGTON’S LIBRARY IN THE BASEMENT OF THE OCTAGON 


“Walls clothed with books round a noble Chippendale writing-desk ” 


of works of that gentleman-architect, designer 
of St. John’s, Smith Square, several im- 
portant country houses, and the famous 
garden pavilion at Wrest. But it is not 
improbable. As Groom Porter he presided 
over the gaming tables at St. James’s and 
so would be well known to an intimate of 
George I as was Lord Portsmouth; and he 
designed a house for himself in the same 
county—Hale House, in the New Forest. 
Two fascinating paintings of the first house 
at Hurstbourne hang in the Oak Room 
(Fig. 6). It stood beside the Test near the 
church,: and the river was in some way 
diverted to form a canal facing the red brick 
Queen Anne facade. At the upper end, 
cascades appear to have issued from a 
baroque chateau d’eau with a mock castle on 
the hillside above it (Fig. 5). Of all these 
splendours only the domed pavilion seen in 
the park beyond survives—at a much greater 
distance than this foreshortened prospect 
implies, and now the centre of a magnificent 
lay-out of radiating avenues. The whole was 
swept away, it is said, because the Countess 
of the second Earl, Urania Coulson Fellowes, 





WING 


STABLE 


It lies to the east of the entry front 








a granddaughter of the last Lord Herbert of 
Chirbury, disliked the low-lying situation and 
wanted a house built by Wyatt on higher 


ground. But all this baroque business of 
canals and cascades and the diminishing 


pavilions of the house itself as shown in 
these paintings, is not uncharacteristic of 
Archer. And if he worked for Lord Ports- 
mouth at Hurstbourne, he could well have 
designed Farleigh for him too. 

There is an unusual, somewhat French, 
feeling about the garden front (Fig. 3) as 
built in 1731, according to an inscription on 
the building. The wide spacing of the 
windows was evidently dictated by the reten- 
tion of some part of the older house, a com- 
plete room of which is incorporated in the 
east end (on the right of Fig. 3) with a Jaco- 
bean bay window lighting it on the east side. 
How much more of the old structure was 
used is hard to say. But the treatment of 
the octagonal feature in the centre, both 
outside (Fig. 2) and within (Fig. 4), is accom- 
plished and felicitous, with just that hint of 
baroque—in the boldly rusticated voussoirs 
of the arched windows, the arcading of the 
saloon walls, and the octagonal roof capped 
with a ball—which the association with 
Archer in his later years might explain. A 
decorative detail tends to confirm the con- 
nection: the cherub mask, backed by a 
scallop shell, in a scrolled and broken pedi- 
ment enriched with foliage, over the fireplace. 
This has very much the character of some 
surviving Archer drawings for work at Chats- 
worth (Wren Society, Vol. xvu1). Mr. Good- 
hart Rendel’s new front (Fig. 1) takes up and 
elaborates the French note in the 1731 front. 
The arched ground-floor windows, the steep 
roofs of the wings, and their slender chimneys 
have more than a hint of Mansard. The new 
front had to incorporate the existing central 
tower-like feature containing the staircase 
and now the front door as well, which it does 
so happily that few would suspect it was 
not part of an integral design. A square 
top has been given to the tower which is sur- 
mounted by an impressive heraldic achieve- 
ment in Coade stone removed from one of 
the gates to the park at Hurstbourne. To 
the left of the forecourt is a walled enclosure 
against the blank wall of the seventeenth- 
century stable wing. Here an attractive 
bathing pool has been made (Fig. 9), as 
much out of the wind as anywhere on this 
breezy upland. CHRISTOPHER HUusSEY. 
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OUT OF PRACTICE 


“e 


IVE us back our eleven days.’” Such 
was the cry of the infuriated multi- 
tude 120 years ago when people 
were not very good at mathematics. 
They thought they had been “‘ done”’ 

because in the change from the ‘‘Old Style” to 
the ‘‘New Style,’’ from the Julian to the 
Gregorian calendar, the month of September 
leaped lightly from the night of the second to 
the morning of the fourteenth ! ‘‘Give me back 
my 11 months!”’ I feel inclined to cry to the 
Germans or the Government or somebody, be- 
cause I have not played a game of golf since 
last October. ‘‘Who would have thought last 
year,’’ or rather two years ago, that such a 
thing would have been possible? Bui the secret 
must come out soon because I am bursting with 
it—I am hoping to play a little this month; in 
fact, touching wood and in a good hour be it 
spoken, by the time these words are printed | 
shall be hard at it or as hard as my crippled 
old limbs allow me. I will say no more than 
that it will be somewhere on the west coast, 
but if I add that my train will stop at five and 
twenty separate and individual stations on the 
last stage of the journey all those who are 
acquainted with this particular paradise will 
have no doubt where I am going. 

One thing is certain, that if I begin by 
playing surpassingly ill I shall be fully entitled 
to say that I am out of practice. It will be 
the irrebuttable excuse, and yet I am not sure 
that it will be a good one, and I| am full of hope, 
possibly fallacious, that it will not be needed. 
The essence of being really out of practice is 
that the club shall seem an alien implement in 
the hand. This my club ought not to do, 
because I have played little shots in the garden, 
from the upper to the lower terrace, as I gran- 
diloquently call it; I have at longer intervals 
played iron shots and even spoon shots in any 
field that I could find free of sheep or cows or 
horses. My clubs stand in a corner of the hall, 
where I can ever and anon take one out of the 
bag and waggle it lovingly in passing. There- 
fore, though I myself shall feel ‘‘so strange and 
shy”’ in being on the links once more, the club 
ought not to feel wholly strange. In fact I should 
not be surprised if my first round were the least 
bad of those I shall play. 

How much practice a golfer needs is largely 
a matter of personal idiosyncrasy. Mr. Hutchin- 
son wrote once that ‘“‘with any considerable 
prospect of golf before him, a man will be doing 
fully enough if he plays four days’ golf—two 
rounds of the length of St. Andrews links a day 

-in the week.’’ Those words have a bitterly 
ironic sound to-day. Judged by that standard 


there is not, I should imagine, a man in the 
kingdom who is not very much out of practice. 


And, incidentally, Mr. Hutchinson himself, in 
1903, walked straight on to the course at Muir- 
field without as much as a preliminary shot to 
play his first match in the Amateur Champion- 
ship and proceeded to reach the final. No 
doubt, however, he had been playing some rounds 
on Ashdown Forest, and, @ propos, being near 





A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 











Forest Row the other day I went to that pleas- 
ant course to see my old friend John Rowe. 
He has now been the professional there for eight 
and forty years and has turned 70. I asked 
him if he had been playing much and he said no, 
but a night or two before he had taken a driver 
and a mashie and six balls; he had played the 
first hole ‘‘ from the tiger tee’’ with the whole six 
of them, and got I think three threes. I quote 
him not merely to show his fine, youthful 
enthusiasm but to point a moral, That is the 
valuable sort of practice in which the professional 
is generally much richer than the amateur. He 
may not play many rounds, but even when he 
is teaching he has a club in his hand and never 
wholly loses the ‘‘feel’’ of it. No doubt pro- 
fessionals differ individually, just as much as 
amateurs do, in the amount of practice they 
need in order to rely on their game; but they 
are never really out of practice in the sense in 
which the amateur employs the term. 

In Mr. Everard’s chapter on celebrated 
golfers there is a little story of the once-famous 
Mr. Gilbert Mitchell Innes. He was, I suppose, 
the best amateur of his day, good enough to 
play foursome matches with Young Tommy 
Morris against Davie Strath and Jamie Ander- 
son. He was fond of stalking as well as of golf, 
and his desertion of the links for the heather 
drew from Young Tommy the remark: ‘‘I can 
not understand Mr. Innes, when he’s playing as 
fine a game as ony mortal man ever played, 
leaving gowf to rin after a wheen stinking beasts 
and then coming back no able to hit a ba’.”’ 
Mr. Innes, we may infer, wanted plenty of 
practice, and it is noteworthy that he had not 
begun to play golf till he was in his early twen- 
ties. That probably accounted for it; it is 
nearly always he who has begun as a boy who 
needs the least practice. Mr. John Ball might 
not have played a round for a long time, but 
when he had taken one of his solitary evening 
rambles at Hoylake with a couple of clubs, 
playing odd shots from odd places, he was ready 








for anybody. Mr. Jack Graham, too, never 
seemed to need more than his few evening shots: 
but in his case I think that the fact that he 
worked hard in his office and very seldom played 
two days running did tell against him, for he 
always appeared to tire towards the end of a 
championship. I can think of one very good 
golfer who had played from boyhood and yet 
had to be in practice to produce anything like 
his best game. This was the late Mr. “Evy” 
Martin Smith. I remember him telling me s 
himself, and certainly, if one opposed him on 
a casual Sunday at Woking, there was always 
the hope of some quick hooks into the rough. 
It was a very different matter when he was on 
a holiday at Sandwich and had had some days 
in which to get the touch of his clubs. There 
is one golfer of whom I think I should be more 
afraid if he told me that he had not played fo: 
months, than at any other time, and that i: 
Mr. A. J. Evans. With his natural genius fo: 
hitting any kind of ball and his eminently sounc 
and simple swing he is always likely to jum, 
right into his best form. 

To revert to my humble self and my little 
holiday, I am never particularly afraid of the 
longer shots; it would be a misnomer now to 
call them long. The time when I was afraid of 
them was when I had had a solid “‘bellyful”’ of 
golf, as Allan Robertson called it, and then 
knocked off for even as short a time as a week 
or ten days. It was then, I suppose by force of 
contrast, that the club felt utterly strange and 
intractable. I need not be worried by that 
fear in these days, and in fact what I am 
afraid of is the putting, a department in which 
I now suffer from permanent “staggers.” 
However, I am going to have a little fun, if no 
doubt also a disappointment. One of the very 
best of putters, Mr. E. F. Storey (now an officer 
in the Army and goodness knows where) very 
kindly wrote down and sent me some time ago 
a detailed account of his method, which is as 
singular as it is effective. All those who have 
watched much amateur golf must know the 
look of ‘‘Eustace,’’ in an attitude apparently 
of contorted agony, knocking in the putts with 
a lethal consistency. That method has been 
thought out by him to the last millimetre and 
assiduously practised, and now I possess 
‘straight from the horse’s mouth”’ the exact 
prescription. I have coyly tried it on the 
“lower terrace”’ now and then when no one was 
looking at me, and I am going to pay Mr. Storey 
the sincerest form of flattery when I get to my 
course. As a new style is nearly as effective 
as a new putter, I may possibly have one round 
or part of a round in which I believe myself to 
have got “it” at last. Even if I do not it will 
still be fun. 


A STONE’S THROW 
FROM 
THE MONUMENT 


The fine garden on the 
roof of Adelaide House, 
London Bridge, from 
which a wide view of the 


City can be seen 
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F late years partridge shooting has 
come to mean for many people 
simply partridge driving. And part- 
ridge driving as a general rule means 
mid or even late-September rather 

han the first. But not invariably. For let us 
uppose that the weather is as hot as the 
vartridges are wild on Barrenacres Farm upon 
‘he opening day. You might not compare that 
mpromptu drive interpolated between long 
spells of walking up for no better reason, 
erhaps, than to give the weary guns a breather, 
with the two-day fixture which takes place a 
fortnight later at Midas Manor. The one is a 
listinctly haphazard affair; the other an 
undertaking planned and executed with the 
:tmost mathematical precision. Yet both are 
riving and as such the most searching test of 
arksmanship. 

Parenthetically, in view of individual 

ar commitments, it is more difficult than 
ver to assemble guns and beaters this year. 
lost probably few, if any, fixtures will 
ave been pre-arranged. We shall shoot as 
ind when our neighbours and our own days 
1appen to coincide, and, with only the village 
ncients and the very young to make a ragged 
eating line, we shall mostly walk our birds 
is did our grandsires in their day. 

But to the best of our resources we must 
iso drive them. For, if my own environment 
s anything to: go by, coveys are large and 
plentiful this year, and we can neither hope to 
break them up nor kill the old birds walking 
soberly in line. The partridge is no fool, and 
on ground ploughed after harvest and largely 
shorn of cover he does not wait for trouble 
after his baptism of fire. 

There is an art in driving partridges which 
even the best of keepers do not always master. 
But its technicalities are irrelevant to an article 
of this kind, and I would rather stress its 
fascination from the point of view of the shooter. 


PARTRIDGE DAYS 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


Never are your nerves more highly strung 
than when a distant whistle gives warning that 
the first coveys are up and on their way. Is 
it your way? Yes or no? For although in the 
far distance the long lines of small grey dots 
may look to be heading straight, the coveys 
may come on you from all points of the compass. 
The slightest movement in the firing line may 
turn them and their flight is erratic. They oiier 
snapshots at all heights and angles. At one 
moment they are the size of starlings clear cut 
against the sky; in the next they hurl them- 
selves like cannon balls head high across the 
fence; in the next again, blending with the 
sombre background of the autumn landscape 
they are lost. Like grouse down wind their 
pace is terrific; swift as it is you are likely to 
misjudge it. And even if you don’t the partridge 
keeps one trick up his sleeve for your discomfi- 
ture. Here he comes, doing a good 50, but 
straight as a die and just at that nice angle 
of 45 degrees which suits your style of shooting. 
Up goes the gun and even as you press the 
trigger your friend ‘‘jinks’’ almost imperceptibly 
to right or left, or up or down, and you are a 
good six inches off the target. 

That is the swerve that beats the novice 
gunner every time and even for the seasoned 
hand provides at once the charm and the 
disappointment of partridge driving. But hit or 
miss, I have yet to meet the man who does not 
every year derive some new delight from that 
half-hour’s hush that precedes the opening drive. 

The beaters have long since blanked in 
outlying fallow and grass fields, and all the 
coveys are now settled in the roots and stubble 
that lie between you and their extended line. 
You watch that line begin to move slowly 
forward, and then, as it were, to relieve the 
tension of your vigil the quiet countryside 
springs suddenly to life. From the distance 
comes the piping of a solitary plover, answered 
by the screech of a jay in a nearby wood. A 






hare lollops lazily along, scents danger and then 
legs it good and hard across the fallow out of 
sight. And simultaneously with the far-off 
whistle come fieldfares, thrushes, starlings, and 
you half raise your gun at many a false alarm. 

Then at last—a scattered group of small 
grey birds top the tree belt at the far end of 
the line. Four shots ring out; the curtain is 
up and the play begins. 

The whistle goes again; this time it is your 
turn and even as the gun comes up a large 
covey tops the frontal hedge and bursts like 
a shrapnel shell around you. Now for the 
leading bird 40 yards away and a pretty angle. 
He’s down and in a split second the old 
cock high up on the right also crumples in 
mid-air. 

Now for the second gun; quicker than 
thought you swing round to one bull’s-eye and 
a miss at the rearguard of the covey. Here is a 
nice shot coming; a single bird, high as a 
rocketing pheasant and a great deal smaller. 
Gallery shot, the neck feathers floating down 
long after he has crashed on to the plough 
betoken that you got him in the right place. 

So may you continue to excel (though 
probably you won’t) until the beaters close in 
and the questing dogs go out. 

That is a typical drive, but it is not the 
best drive of the year. That comes in late 
November when with the partridges outlying 
pheasants swing up from the roots. Both are 
at the zenith of their flying powers and you 
may (or may not) be surprised to see how much 
faster is the pheasant. Yet I dare swear that 
you will find him none the less the easier of the 
two, for in the open he will not curl in the 
wind as he will high up above the larches on a 
January morning. But the November partridge 
has profited by past experience. Fast, high up, 
swerving, crossing, changing direction as often 
as he makes you change your mind, he is the 
bird to test the skill of the professors. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


LL those who live in the country are, 

I am sure, having the same rather be- 

wildering experience that we are 

having all over Devonshire. Soldiers 

arrive, settle themselves in—to all 

appearance—come up and play tennis or look 

round the garden, make friends, and then, from 

one day to another, are whisked away else- 

where. No doubt it is as disconcerting for them 
as for us, but it is all part of the job. 

A very few days ago, walking down a very 
winding lane, I became involved with lorries, 
camouflage nets, a great deal of equipment and 
a number of soldiers. An officer who looked— 
to my eyes—very juvenile, was addressing them 
and I caught the earnestly spoken phrase : 


“The situation is this ” he said. And 
as I passed on I silently completed it for him : 


“Here to-day and gone to-morrow.”’ 


It is, as I said, disconcerting, but it gives 
one the opportunity of meeting a great many 
members of the British Army and of offering 
them such hospitality as is possible in these 
rationed days. A hot bath and a “home 
atmosphere” always meet with a touching and 
disproportionate gratitude, and nothing breaks 
down any barrier of shyness, should such exist, 
so well as a strumming of very familiar and 
popular songs on the piano. The most speech- 
less, and the least musical, are alike unable to 
resist the lure of Clementine or The Old Folks 
at Home. 





* * 
* 


OES it recall 1914-18? I am not sure. 
There are many differences, and one of 
them is the total absence of anybody’s surname. 
One is invited to ‘“‘Say Michael” or “‘Call me 
plain Henry” at first sight, and this extends to 
the youthful wife occasionally produced by 





By E. M. DELAFIELD 


Michael or Henry, and introduced simply as 
“Judy” or ‘“‘Angela.’’ On the whole, a very 
sensible simplification, although I admit to 
being disconcerted when on enquiring of one 
guest—at tea for the first time—what he wished 
to be called, he morosely replied that he was 
“Generally known as Spider.’’ Nor could my 
remonstrances budge him an inch. 
* * 
* 

— are going on all over the country, and 

few things are more fascinating than a sale 
—to those who are not being compelled by the 
urgencies of income tax to break up their homes. 
Some reported first editions took me to a charm- 
ing, but dilapidated, country rectory that could 
be reached only through a field and down a 
road totally unfit for motors. 

The first editions were there all right— 
there was one of Adam Bede in three volumes 
—but in a state of dilapidation that made them 
useless, not only from a collector’s point of 
view, but even from the point of view of any- 
body who might have wished to read them. 
There was a Victorian musical-box, some attrac- 
tive colour-prints, and a great deal of completely 
obsolete furniture, including numerous painted 
deal wash-stands with massive china jugs, 
basins and everything else, down to stout towel- 
rails. 

The usual crowd of country people, none 
of whom had the slightest intention of buying 
anything whatever, were thronging the house, 
looking at everything, and I found myself 
standing by a very old lady over a zinc hip-bath 
and exchanging with her a very long look, which 
culminated in the single sentence : 

“Tt takes you back a bit, doesn’t it?” 

It was she who said it—but only because 
she got it out first. 


anyone is kind enough to remember the 
ginger kitten called Maud, who ws saved 
from being shot on account of impertect eye- 
sight, I should like to report that I have re- 
ceived a bulletin from her new owner. Maud is 
referred to therein as ‘‘he”’ or ‘“him’’—which 
required a certain readjustment on my part— 
and called ‘‘Ginger.’’ I am also told that the 
imperfect eyesight is now thought to be due to 
“inverted eyelids’’ and that the local vet. is to 
be asked whether anything can be done. I 
have never heard of inverted eyelids before 
and have no idea whether they can be turned 
the right way round again or not. But the 
kitten sounds very gay, happy and enterprising, 
and will, I think, go through life successfully, 
even with inverted eyelids. 


Just in the same way many country cats 
get caught in rabbit-traps, and return home 
with a terribly crushed paw, which sometimes 
turns septic. In nine cases out of ten the paw 
eventually heals up and drops off, and the cat 
goes about cheerfully for the rest of its life on 
three legs. 


A farmer once told me that rabbits which 
he had released from traps, with a horribly 
mangled paw, in the morning, had been recog- 
nised by himself in the evening of the same day, 
frisking gaily about in the meadow, minus the 
injured paw. 

* * 
* 

| HAVE just learned that Devon, Somerset 

and South Wales are supplying the Giant 
Panda with a most recherché item of quite un- 
rationed food. It has been evacuated to 
Whipsnade, and receives from the West parcels 
of bamboo shoots. 


They are said to remind the Panda of its 
Chinese mountains. 
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IN CENTRAL WALES 


RIDES IN THE RADNOR FOREST REGION 
By PROFESSOR E. 


ECENTLY I was able to arrange 
through Mr. A. P. Long, Assistant 
Commissioner for England and Wales, 
and Mr. D. Haldane, the District 
Officer, to pay a visit to areas being 

afforested in central Wales. 

Generally speaking, the terrain here dealt 
with consists of a series of hills or small 
mountains having an elevation of some 90O(ft. 
to 2,000ft., the crests often smooth-appearing, 
with straight lines and steeply sloping sides, 
which drop into narrowly constricted, elevated 
vallevs whose floor is often at or above the 
1,000ft. contour. At the intermediate levels 
the slopes are less abrupt and are eminently 
suitable for afforestation. Where the lower 
lands open out into a plain-like cultivated 
country, still backed and often almost encircled 
by the all-pervading hills, as, for example, in 
Kerry (parts of Shropshire and Montgomery- 
shire), the aspect of the country changes from 
that of Radnorshire; although one discovers 
that the afforestation operations are still being 
carried up to what, to the forester acquainted 
with work in elevated regions in other parts of 
Britain, appear to be unusually high levels. 

I met Mr. Haldane, who proved a most 
informative guide during the tour, at Leo- 
minster, and we drove to the Severn Arms Hotel 
at Penybont (eight miles from Llandrindod 
Wells), which was to be our headquarters, and 
dropped the kit. We then went on for the first 
day’s visit to the Coed Sarnau region. An area 
of 2,800 acres was purchased here by the 
Forestry Commission in 1939 from Colonel 
Philipps of Abbeycwmhir, who owns extensive 
areas in the region. We picked up the forester 
in the little village of Abbeycwmhir. The 
village possesses a small inn, The Happy Union, 
which is characterised by the most unusual 
sign I can remember to have seen (Fig. 1). It 
portrays the Welshman on his goat, from 
which he has his ‘milk; beer, and bread and 
cheese in the hands and the leek in the hat. 
This Mr. Jones, the forester, informed me is 
the Welsh traditional combination. 

The elevation of this inn is 900ft.; from 
here the land rises to 1,800ft. Briefly, the area 
consists of rough sheepland with molinia and 


2.—RHIW POOL TARN 


WITH YOUNG SITKA SPRUCE 


scirpus in the valleys, 
bracken on the slopes 
and heather on the dry 
ridges ; the three types 
being planted with the 
spruces (Sitka and Nor- 
way), larch, and Scots 
pine respectively — but 
spruce ground is found 
above the bracken areas. 

Starting from the 
Marteg valley with the 
Pistyll Hill beyond, the 
ridge of which forms part 
of the Severn-Wye catch- 
ment area, the ground 
gradually rises to 1,800ft. 
on the Cwmcynydd 
Bank. An_ interesting 
method has been adopt- 
ed for planting the 
Sitka spruce on the drier 
slopes subject to severe 
drying outinsummer. Turves I4ins. square and 
4ins. to 6ins. deep are cut out, turned upside down 
and replaced, and the plants are planted on them, 
This minimises the drying action and appears 
remarkably practical. I know other parts of 
the Empire where the forester faced with 
similar conditions might practise the method. 

On the upper flat levels ploughing had 
been resorted to. A single-unit tractor plough 
had been used and is considered too light 
for the job, as the pan is not invariably 
broken up. So far, 175 acres have been planted 

-100 in 1940 and 75 in 1941. 

The Radnor region was the aim of the 
second day, and we spent it on Welsh ponies. 
Radnor may be described as follows: Ap- 
proaching from the east the Radnor forest area 
spreads out fanwise, the afforestation work 
being on the hillsides of three valleys—the 
Cwm-y-Gerwyn, and the Cascob Brook Valley, 
the latter dividing into the two upper valleys 
of Rhiw-lawr and Cwm-mawr. 

We motored the 11 miles between Penybont 
and Newadd Farm, where the forester met us 
with the ponies. The planting work here has 
been carried on since 1926. Douglas was placed 


1.—THE HAPPY 


P. STEBBING 


UNION INN AT ABBEYCWMHIR WITH 
ITS UNUSUAL SIGN 


at the lower levels (its use is to be discontinued), 
larch on the intermediate ground and, above, 
larch in alternate lines with spruce merging 
into pure spruce at the top. The first practice 
was to plant the Norway spruce at the higher 
levels and the Sitka at the lower. The policy 
has now been reversed, since Norway spruce 
stands frost better than Sitka. Beech is planted 
on the edges of the rides, the present practice 
being five rows of beech on one side of the ride 
to act as fire-breaks and as shelter belts during 
the second rotation. It should also have a great 
ameliorative effect on the soil, through natural 
regeneration providing an underwood in the 
plantations. 

We spent over six hours in the saddle this 
day. We rode through plantations of Douglas 
fir, larch and spruce till we reached the upper 
planting limits. The 1936 Sitka spruce planta- 
tion is situated in most beautiful surroundings 
at an elevation of 1,415ft. Fig. 2 shows young 
spruce in the foreground with, in the middle 
distance, the beautiful little tarn, Rhiw Pool, 
with black-headed gulls flying over ‘its waters, 
clearly to be seen in the picture. Although so 
far inland, I was informed, this is not uncommon 


GROWING IN THE FOREGROUND 
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3—LAND PLOUGHED BY SINGLE-FURROW TRACTOR PLOUGH AT 
BADGER MOOR 





4.—PART OF CWM-GOLOG SPRUCE 
WOOD—1,550FT. HIGH—FELLED FOR 
WAR PURPOSES 


in similar situations in Wales. The molinia, 
heather-covered Graig Hill (1,469ft.) is behind 
the tarn, backed by the blue mountain range 
known as Beacon Hill (1,769ft.). We lunched, 
out of the bitter wind, in the lee of a 1926 planta- 
tion of Japanese larch and Sitka spruce doing 
very well. Continuing, we rode upwards, 
coming to a plantation of 1933 situated on the 
slope of a hill of about 60°. 

We left the plantation by a gate and were 
now above the planting limit at 1,600ft.—for 
the time being here—on bare heather ground 
on the lower part of the Great Rhor moor. 
The moor rises to over 2,000ft. with a flat 
table top; fine views were obtained from 
the upper elevation before we inclined left and 
gradually faced into the north-east wind again, 
following a bridle path or sheep track. 

From the northern edge of the moor we 
looked down on the Cascob Brook valley. The 
stream winding along at the bottom, and the 
plantations on the right are to be seen. 

After a somewhat ¢wisting ride over the 
heather, dropping the whole time, we reached 
the gate into a 13-year-old plantation, of good 
growth (1,200ft. elevation), of Scots pine and 
Norway spruce. The illustration merits a 
record, since it indicates the rate of growth at 
this comparatively high elevation. Through 
the plantation we at length dropped down into 
and crossed Cascob Valley to the Twiscob 


Nursery. From here back to Newadd Farm over 
bracken lands on Storling Bank and through the 
romantic broken ravine country to Rock Dingle, 
over the stream and up the opposite bank, proved 
a nice finish to a day of six hours in the saddle. 
The third day’s country was more distant 
in the Clun Forest region to the east on the 
borders of Shropshire. Leaving Penybont we 
drove the 38 miles through a beautiful country- 
side over which a belated spring was spreading 
its glory in spite of the efforts of the modern 
Huns, and eventually reached the Anchor Inn 
(is it not the famous ‘‘Dalesman’s”’ head- 
quarters ?), the base of the day’s operations. 
The land purchased for afforestation in this 


5.—TWELVE-YEAR-OLD SITKA SPRUCE GROWING WELL ON 
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region is chiefly in the Kerry Forest area, con- 
sisting of several scattered forests. 

Mounting ponies we then set off up the 
rise for Badger Hill, passing the Bettws planta- 
tion of Sitka spruce on the lower ground and 
Norway spruce on the higher, both doing well 
at 15 years old. Badger Moor has an elevation 
of 1,400ft. to 1,500ft. The chief object of the 
visit was to examine the method of ploughing 
in force. The work is done with a Ransome 
single-fnrrow Solotrac tractor plough, its chief 
interest being the hard metal steel point at 
the tip of the share which takes all the thrust 
in cutting the furrow and is the secret of the 
depth ploughed, as Fig. 3 shows. The plough 
is drawn by a caterpillar diesel tractor, 30 h.p., 
known as D.4. Parts of the plantations first 
formed here had failed (frost hollows and want 
of aeration), and these were the areas first 
treated with the plough. 

The conditions of this moor are formidable 
—rank heather knee deep, on 4in. peat over 
leached mineral] soil. The plough tears up the 


rough heather and heavy resisting soil as 
if it were working on a light loam. Cer- 


tainly the Forestry Commission have known 
how to take advantage of the modern mechan- 
isation, hateful as much of it is. Fig. 5 shows 
a part of the plantation which has done well, the 
age being 12 years and height from 9ft. to 12ft. 

After returning to The Anchor, we paid a 
visit to the old Cwm-Golog spruce wood, a 
mile and a half distant, passing through the 
Nanty-y-Rhynau Wood en route. Fig. 6 shows 
the excellent growth of the eight-year-old planta- 
tion in this wood at 1,300ft. elevation. 

The spruce wood (Fig. 4) is about 60 years 
old, of fine growth, and illustrates the high 
altitude, 1,550ft., to which economic afforesta- 
tion can be carried. Parts of it are being felled 
for war purposes. Glorious scenery and interest- 
ing afforestation work are to be seen on this 
tour, but—ride a Welsh pony. 





BADGER MOOR 





6.—EXCELLENT GROWTH OF AN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD PLANTATION OF 
SITKA SPRUCE IN NANTY-Y-RHYNAU WOOD 
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A SAFARI IN NORTHERN KENYA 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL C. H. STOCKLEY 









*, Baker ; | 
A PARTY OF RETICULATED GIRAFFE 










T was dusk when we ran through a herd of staring impala and So we turned in, after a good supper, in the hope and expectation 










bumped down a slope to a flat by a dry gully, where we soon of a good sleep, as time was short and I had only four days for the 
settled into camp, sheltered from the wind by a small rocky hill trip. But it was not to be. We had hardly got into bed when short 
which had been our guiding mark for the last seven miles across roars and grunts announced the approach of a party of lions, which 
country. It had been a strenuous drive of over a hundred miles, expressed their disapproval of the camp immediately on sighting it by a 
much of it with the faintest of tracks to guide us, and sometimes no continued volume of sound which drove away all sleep. The old male 
track at all, and we had been bogged once, the process of digging out of the pride, as shown by his tracks next morning, walked out on to 
being watched by an inquisitive party of zebra on one side, while seven a small spur and, with the rock face behind him acting as a sounding 
ostriches postured on the other skyline. board, gave expression to his disgust with such tremendous roars that 






he seemed almost likely to blow the tent down. 
Having woken us up thoroughly they went off, 
grunting diminuendo into the distance, but 
returned about midnight and again at 3 a.m. to 
repeat the performance. 

Consequently, in spite of much hot tea, we 
were rather gummy-eyed when we left camp at 
sunrise, but the short climb to the top of the hill 
revived us considerably and the wonderful view 
was fully appreciated. It had rained heavily the 
previous day, hence the bogging of the car, but 
the storm had also provided us with plenty of 
water in holes in the rocks, while it had cleared 
the air so that away to the north, towards Lake 
Rudolf and the Abyssinian border, showed blue 
across the Guaso Nyiro valley, which lay immedi- 
ately in front of us. 

Of game, only the heads of a party of giraffe 
showed above the flat-topped acacias close to 
another hill of the group to which I had come for 
buffalo photographs, but half a mile down our 
own wide ridge something more interesting caught 
my eye: a number of vultures perched on the 
trees, probably indicating a lion kill with the 
killers still on it. But our careful approach was 
in vain, for the owners, a big lion and two lionesses, 
had slipped away, and there was so little left of 
the kill, a young eland, that they would not return 
to it, knowing that the vultures would finish 
it off in five minutes. 

On down to the Guaso Nyiro River, where a 
lion roared and there were tracks of several more. 
The lions round this camp were unusually noisy 
by day; I heard them at intervals up to midday, 
and they were roaring again later at 4 p.m. It 
was in the thick bush near the river that I hoped 
to find the buffalo and get photographs when they 
came out to feed in the more open patches, but 
the first big beasts we saw were rhino. 

We came on red-hot tracks within five 
minutes and, as much later, saw one large and 
one smaller stern lurching through the bushes, 
covered with red mud from the local wallows; 
movement twenty yards to the left and tick-birds, 
which continually flew up, dislodged by the 
branches from their host’s back, indicated the 
presence of a third: pa, ma, and baby, evidently. 
We followed with care, and the sterns lurched on 
until they reached the top of the river bank and 
disappeared down it. Here seemed to be a great 
chance of photographing three rhino bathing, so 
I advanced rapidly with the camera, all keyed uf 
for great things. 

But there were no rhino. The muddy water 
flowed by unbroken by bathing pachyderms; the 

THE MALE AND FEMALE KLIPSPRINGER top of the opposite bank was level with us, and 
“*He moved on to the top of his pillar and I got the pair of them” we must have seen them if they had gone that 
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way, while a careful hunt revealed no trace of 
their emergence on our side. It is possible that 
they had swum and waded down-stream so rapidly 
that they had gone round the next corner before 
my arrival, but I am still thinking of writing up 
“The Case of the Three Missing Rhino.’ 

A long morning’s reconnaissance showed 
vlenty of old buffalo tracks getting fresher as we 
vent down the valley; but they were evidently 
iving farther down, so we returned to camp, 
yassing many slowly perambulating tortoises close 
to it. 

A delightful incident enlivened the evening 
stalk. I was working round a clump of bushes 
‘o get a photograph of a giraffe, when, just beyond 
a little headland of grass a few yards in front of 
me, three guinea fowl came scratching along, 
uttering their peevish “‘tink-a-tink.”’ 

Suddenly, from under a little bush beside 
me leapt a hare, which fled across my front, 
jumped the little headland and landed right on 
the back of a guinea fowl. They rose screeching 
in the air, came down on my side, and exploded 
again on seeing me; then hare, guinea fowl and 
siraffe all made off in different directions. 

Our camp was evidently right on the lions’ 
egular beat, as they gave us another disturbed 
light; so I shifted to the side of a water-hole 
inder a baboon-frequented hill much nearer the 
ouffaloes’ haunts. 

In the early morning we had worked the 
xround farther down-river and found fresh tracks 
of a herd about thirty strong, then followed them 
into a big patch of thick stuff where, working 
round the lee side, we could both hear and smell 
them. We came back again about 4.30 to watch 
for their emergence for the evening feed, but the 
trouble was that they did not emerge, and they 
proved quite nocturnal. Two more days gave no 
results, but we came on three buffalo (one a fine 
bull) on a bare ridge-top half a mile from camp 
after sunset—too late for a picture. However, 
there were plenty of other subjects for the camera. 

The muddy margin of our water-hole at- 
tracted some lovely butterflies, including the cream 
and black Papilio dardanus, which has more forms 
of its polymorphic female than any other known 
butterfly, Also the black and sky blue Papilio 
niraeus, while I discovered a_ three-horned 
chameleon in a tree overhanging the water. 

Then I shot a Grant’s gazelle for food, and 
the unwanted fragments attracted the usual camp 
sanitary squad of marabou storks, crows and 
vultures, whose squabbles and thievings from each 
other are always a source of amusement. The 
queer pendent bladder-pouch of the marabou 
provoked the usual vain watchings and specula- 
tions towards solving the problem of its usefulness. 

Of bigger animals there were some grand 
impala, that lovely champion high-jumper; also 
a herd of eland, whose old master bull eluded the 
camera, but the cows were not quite so successful. 

After a last futile try for the buffalo on the 
fourth morning we packed up and made for the 
biggest hill of our group to try for pictures of 
klipspringer. This stocky little bristly coated 
antelope is often called the African chamois, and 
leaps from rock to rock on the tips of its toes, 
which are slightly hollowed to give a better grip. 

A rainstorm prevented us from going out that 
afternoon, but sunrise found us at the top of the 
hill, and our first pair of klipspringer fled down 
the far side as we got there; they had been feeding 
just over the crest. After a wait we moved out to 
the end of a little spur. There were a pair of 
klipspringer lying on top of a big rock not thirty 
yards below me, but the resultant picture was 
spoiled by the female flicking her ear at the flies 
just as I pressed the release, so that that side of 
her head came out a fuzzy blue. They fled at 
the sound of the shutter, and we climbed the hill 
again and met a most truculent porcupine on the 
way. It came round the foot of the same big rock 
as myself, grunting and rattling its quills most 
offensively, and as there was a ten-foot drop below 
and a shot would have ruined all chance of more 
pictures, I had to back and let the pugnacious 
beast pass by. 

' Just over the top of the hill we spotted a female 
klipspringer standing on the summit of one of a 
pair of rock pillars which rose out of the thorns 
below, and a short stalk brought me within camera 
range. The male was just visible lower down on 
the other pillar, and, after I had spent an hour 
lying head downwards in a broiling sun holding 
the focused camera, he moved on to the top of 
his pillar and I got the pair of them. 

Back to camp. We packed up and were off 
at midday. We had got no buffalo pictures, but 
had done pretty well all the same. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COL. THOMAS THORNTON’S 
WOMAN JOCKEY 


Srtr,—Mr. Edmund Barber's article on Colonel 
Thomas Thornton in your issue of August 29 made 
fascinating reading, but in it no reference was made 
to the woman who apparently held a similar place 
in that gentleman's affections to that occupied by 
the more famous Nell Gwynn in the heart of 
Charles II. She had, moreover, the unique distinc- 
.ion of having ridden against and beaten the 
champion classic jockey of al] time in a match over 
the Knavesmire at York, and, furthermore, had 
her name recorded, if only in an abbreviated form, 
as a jockey in the official, and consequently most 
select, Racing Calendar that has been issued annually 


by Messrs. Weatherby since 1773. 
Though generally called Mrs. Thornton—the 
true Mrs. Thornton was still alive—her real name 


was Alicia Meynell and she was the daughter of a 


respectable watchmaker in the city of Norwich. 
According to Orton, she was “very handsome, fair 


complexion, light hair, blue eyes and very fascinat- 
ing.”’ At about the age of 22 Alicia made her 
debut as a jockey, at York on Saturday, August 25, 
1804. Then, in the presence of nearly 
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people, who were kept in order by the 6th Light 


Dragoons, she, clad in a “ 
with blue sleeves and cap” livery, rode the 
Colonel's horse Vinagarella, who was nearly 20 years 
old, in a match for 500gs. and 1,000gs. bye, over a 
distance of four miles, against Mr. Flint’s Brown 
Thornville, who was ridden by his owner. 

Riding at her own weight against that of Mr. 
lint, she made the running for the first three miles, 
but then Vinagarella, who had started at 6 to 4 on 
and was supported in running at 2 to 1 on, broke 
down to allow Brown Thornville to win very easily. 

Mr. Flint—or, to give him his full designation, 
Captain William Flint—was, according to Arnold 
Bennett’s description of Colonel Thornton, also a 
“Card,’’ as he was a sportsman of considerable 
celebrity who not only rode hard to hounds but was 
an accomplished fisherman and the author of a 
book entitled a Treatise on the Management of the 
Horse. 

He dissipated his fortune through extrava- 
gance, and eventually died by taking an overdose 
of prussic acid, which he had used in smaller quan- 
tities, as many people do and have done, as an 
antidote to attacks of spasmodic asthma 

Stimulated by her first ride, Alicia was again 
in the saddle at the York August Meeting of 1805, 
when, in a match for a cup value 700gs., she, 
‘attired in a purple jacket and cap, nankeen skirts, 
purple shoes, and embroidered stockings,’’ rode 
Thornton's six-year-old mare Louisa, by Pegasus, 
and in receipt of 4st., won an exciting contest with 
Mr. Biloomfield’s Allegro who, burdened with 


leopard and buff body, 


13st. 4lb., had the famous jockey Francis Buckle 
in the saddle. 
Riding as she had done on Vinagarella, the 


woman jockey made the pace a cracker from the 
start and for a considerable distance held the lead, 
but then, when she was momentarily headed by 
“after 
in good style, by 


Allegro before going up to challenge him, 
a pretty contest, 
half a neck.”’ 
Considering her appurtenances and the fact 
that Buckle had ridden the winners of five Two 


won her race 





IN WEATHERBY’S 


Thousand Guineas, six One Thousand Guineas, 
five Derbys, nine Oaks and two St. Legers, this 
was no mean achievement, and there is little wonder 
that, as Orton wrote, ‘‘ Her bold and excellent jockey- 
ship elicited the admiration of the assembled 
thousands, who hailed her successful struggle with 
the most enthusiastic shouts of applause and con- 
gratulation.”’ 

“Mrs. T.,”’ as the Racing Calendar called her, 
would probably not have been received in the draw- 
ing-rooms of her day, but for all that her doings 
are worth recording if only to show in these times 
of stress what women could and did do nearly 
150 years ago.—ADAIR DIGHTON. 


FROG OR TOAD SLOUGHING ITS 
SKIN ? 


S1r,—It would be interesting to know whether it 
was a frog or a toad that Miss Delafield’s friend saw 
“sloughingits skin.’’ The probabilities are that it was 
a toad. Most of the reptiles and batrachians throw 
off their old skin at intervals, but I have never seen 
a frog do so, nor can I find in any reptile book an 
account of its doing so. There is, however, in an old 
book, Bell’s British Reptiles 2nd edition, 1849, 


100,000 ima very good account of a common toad getting rid 








** ON LOUISA, BEATING FRANCIS BUCKLE, ON ALLEGRO, IN A MATCH AT YORK, 
‘*RACING CALENDAR ”’ FOR 1804, SHOWING THE REFERENCE TO 
T’S’’ RACE ON VINAGARELLA: THIS IS THE ONLY WOMAN’S NAME EVER RECORDED THERE 


of its old skin. Bell says that he kept several toads 
for the purpose of observing their habits, and 
noticed one day ‘“‘a large one, the skin of which 
was particularly dry and dull in its colours, with a 
bright streak down the mesial line of the back; 
and on examining further I discovered a corres- 
ponding line along the belly. This proved to arise 
from an entire slit in the old cuticle which exposed 
to view the new and brighter skin underneath. 

I soon observed that the two halves of the skin, thus 
completely divided, continued to recede further 
and further from the centre and become folded and 
rugose; and after a short space, by means of 
continual twitching of the animal’s body, it was 
brought down in folds on the sides. The hinder leg, 
first on one side and then on the other, was brought 
forward under the arm, which was pressed down 
upon it, and on the hinder leg being withdrawn its 
cuticle was left inverted under the arm; and that 
of the anterior extremity was now loosened and at 
length drawn off by the assistance of the mouth. The 
whole cuticle was thus detached and was now pushed 
by the two hands into the mouth in a little ball, and 
swallowed at a single gulp.”-—FRANCEs PITT. 


S1rR,—Miss Delafield’s enquiry concerning toads and 
frogs sloughing their skins, put me in mind of an 
incident years ago in my old country home. My 
sister and I had madea pet of an old toad whichlived 
in a hole underneath a summer arbor in the garden 
One day, when we were watching him, we saw the 
sloughing process from beginning to end. When 
completely rid of his old suit, he composedly made 
a ball out of it—and swallowed it ! 

I often watched a pet slow-worm I had for 
several years slough her skin—she always appeared 
tender and uneasy to handle directly after losing 
it. She was usually very tame.—E. Tonks, Off- 
church, Leamington Spa. 


SWEET CORN DISHES 


Srr,—In a recent issue Major C. S. Jarvis alludes 
in his delightful Countryman’s Notes to the 
properties of sweet corn as a nourishing variant to 


the ordinary diet and gives a recipe for serving it. 

Here are two more, from a number in my 
possession, which may be of interest to him, if hc 
does not know them already, and also to the rest 
of your innumerable readers :— 

Sweet corn soup (for two persons). Boil three 
large or four small cobs of unripened corn in salt 
and water until tender. Remove the grains from 
the cobs and rub through a sieve with a few blades 
of chives or a few spring onions, retaining about 
one tablespoonful of whole grains. Add one dessert 
spoonful of cornflour, one teaspoonful of caste 
sugar, and cayenne pepper and salt to taste, to on 
pint of milk. Place the sieved and whole grains i 
a double saucepan, pour in the mixture and st 
till boiling. Two whipped eggs added just befor 
serving enrich the soup. Keep hot till required, bu 
do not boil again or the milk may curdle. 

Smoked haddock with sweet corn (for two persons 
With a sharp knife cut the grains off two cobs « 
young corn as closely as possible and place in 
saucepan with a teacupful of milk and a pat « 
butter, one teaspoonful of caster sugar and a das 
of cayenne pepper. Allow to boil gently until soft 
Trim tail and fins from a haddock, place the fis! 
in a frying pan and cover with boiling water, an 
boil for ten minutes. Drain off all water and ladle 
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the sweet corn over it, with a little extra milk if 
necessary. Simmer for ten minutes. Serve very hot 
with fingers of hot buttered toast and garnish with 
a little finely chopped parsley. Poached eggs may 
be placed on top. Other fish may be used instead 
of smoked haddock.—YsEuLt L. BripGEs, Agricul- 
tural Department, Calabar, Nigeria. 


PICTURES OF BRITAIN ON TOUR 


S1r,—With reference to your leader of July 26, 
concerning the collection of water-colours recording 
the face of Britain in 1940, you will be glad to know 
that a selection of the drawings is to circulate in the 
provinces. It has been booked for our gallery, and 
I understand that many other provincial galleries 
are desirous of showing it. The exhibition is being 
handled by the Art Exhibitions Bureau of Burling- 
ton House, London, which has done much good work 
over a long period in the circulation of carefully 
selected exhibitions, usually of modern British and 
Colonial art, in Great Britain and the Dominions. 


—James CrRAwLeEy, Director, Public Libraries, 
Museum and Art Gallery, County Borough of 
Sunderland. 


LETTERS FROM PRISONERS IN 
GERMANY 


Sir,—You may care to publish these further 
extracts from letters from my husband, Major 
C. H. Rodney Gee, now at Oflag IX A/H. 

“‘ July 6.—Glorious weather again and full o/ 
beans, having had five May letters from you. . 
Have played five-a-side hockey (flick and push only) 
three times and cricket twice. We had sports 
in field and short film of Bavarian life. De 
not need Keating’s! I was very badly bitten on 
neck and face for first week at Stalag XX, but not 
later as they were slain ! I never put any- 
thing untrue in letters or soften down any fact. Our 
three months’ change at Stalag was a good thing 
and we roared with laughter when we arrived 
there. . . . 
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“ July 14.—Very hot and tiring week, with 
marvellous storm last night. No Red Cross parcels 
for a month! 

“ July 23.—Your April parcel has arrived and 
we got our twentieth Red Cross parcel yesterday. 
: Brig. Somerset has come here as Senior 
Officer. Swiss parcels again allowed !’’—Nancy 
GEE, Cloverley, Chinley, Derbyshire. 


Srr,—I enclose herewith an extract from a letter 
from my son, a prisoner of war since May, 1940. I 
hope it will interest some of your readers, especially 
those who have relatives in similar unfortunate 
circumstances. 

“You brought me to earth in a most welcome 
fashion by accounts of cricket at home. I must 
therefore act as your cricket correspondent in 
Germany. ~I believe it is said that wherever two 
or three Englishmen are gathered together there 
will be a wicket in their midst. With two or three 
iundred, therefore, it is inevitable, and a prisoner- 
of-war camp is no exception. The season started 
most correctly with a tour in Poland in May, and 
rain has seldom stopped play. There ammunitjon 
was provided by a tennis ball which appeared from 
God knows where, a weapon by a craftily moulded 
bed-board, the wicket by the lower reaches of some 
local flora. The pitch, a fairly true one, was on the 
sandy exercise ground, the outfield slightly tricky, 
iecessitating hastily executed mountaineering feats 
—over the wire six and out. But here the game is 
nore scientific. The ball is of a string core, well 
ylued, in inner cover of old pyjama, the outer of 
cunningly wound adhesive tape. The pitch, being 
on loose chippings, provides interesting play, and 
demands attentive batsmanship. Wickets and bats 
are more or less standard. Bowlers from either end 
start from over the boundary line and no one in 
the camp, whether indoors or out, is free from 
langer—great danger. There are eleven fielders, 
but when batting there might be 200. The largest 
boundary is about 30yds., and a keen fieldsman 
risks disembowelment on barbed wire. A good score 
for a side is about 70, a good shot a cow shot as it 
will score a boundary, and incidentally probably 
break a window, or on the other side enter the river, 
to be retrieved by eager children or a bewildered 
guard, both of whom are more than ever convinced 
that all Englishmen are mad.”’ 

Date of letter, July 10, 1941. From Captain 
J. W. M. Mansel, Oflag, IX A/H.—ALGERNON L. 
MANSEL, Holm Place, Windlesham, Surrey. 


WALNUT JAM 
S1r,—Here is an old receipt which would result in 
a sort of jam. 
WALNUTS—TO PRESERVE. 

Gather your walnuts before the shell grows 
hard, and in fair weather. Boil them in water to 
take away their Bitterness; then put them into 
cold Water, peel off their Rind, and lay them in 
your Preserving-pan, with a Layer of Sugar equal] 
to the Weight of the Nuts, and as much Water as 
will wet it. 

Make them boil up over a gentle Fire, then 





A CHURCH PILLAR MAKES A CHIMNEY 


take them off, set them by to cool; do this the 
Second time, and put them up for Use. 

It is from The Cook’s and Confectioner’s Dic- 
tionary, dated 1733.—M. G. S. Best, 10a, Cresswell 
Place, S.W.10. 





ADMIRAL BLIGH 


S1r,—I wonder how many of your London readers 
who pass Lambeth Parish Church daily are aware 
that William Bligh, of the mutiny of the Bounty 
fame, is buried in the graveyard. The tomb is on 
the south side of the church, and bears the following 
inscription : 

“Sacred to the memory of William Bligh 
Esquire, F.R.S., Vice-Admiral of the Blue. The cele- 
brated navigator who first transplanted the'bread 
fruit tree from Otaheite to the West Indies, bravely 
fought the battles of his country, and died beloved, 
respected, and lamented on the 7th day of Decem- 
ber, 1817, aged 64.’’—Cyrit R. Rowson, 118, Fer- 
guson Road, Larkhill, Liverpool, 11. 


A CEDAR SUPERSTITION 
S1rR,—Your recent very interesting article on the 
cedars of Lebanon (July 5) calls to mind the oldest 
of these trees in England, of which I enclose a 
photograph. It stands in Bretby Park in Derby- 
shire, and although 265 years old it is still living. 

For many years its branches have been chained 
up owing to a legend of the former tenants that a 


WITH BRANCHES CHAINED FOR FEAR 
THEIR FALL SHOULD PORTEND A DEATH 


member of the family would die every time a branch 
fell. These chains are just visible in my photo- 
graph. Disraeli loved to visit the Hall, and much 
of his leisure was spent here. An inscription to 
him is in the little church in the village.— 
F. Ropcers, Derby. 


A CURIOUS USE FOR A CHURCH 
PILLAR 

S1r,—The attached photograph shows what is be- 

lieved to be a unique use of part of one of the pillars 

of an old church. 

It is situated in St. George’s Street, Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, and the house to which it was attached 
was left by deed to the church in 1340, and has 
remained in its possession ever since, now being 
tenanted by the sexton and verger. 

The old church of St. George was re-built in 
1460, and is claimed to be the original chapel of 
the Order of the Garter, being erected by William 
Bruges, first Garter King of Arms, and originally 
containing pictorial illustrations of the first 
25 knights of the Order. Fragments of this glass 
remain in one window which consists almost wholly 
of old quarries showing the Garter motto. 

There is little doubt that when the new church 
was built, portions of the oid building were used 
by the churchwardens to repair church property, 
which in this case consisted of three inns. 

The house shown in the illustration was re- 
cently condemned under the Slum Clearance Order, 
but has been granted a reprieve after extensive 
repairs had been carried out. 

It is probably not too much to claim that this 
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THE GRAVE OF BLIGH OF THE BOUNTY 
AT LAMBETH 


is the oldest inhabited house in Lincolnshire.— 
L. TesButt, St. Paul’s Street, Stamford. 


MYSTERY OF BUTTERFLY 

MIGRATIONS 

S1r,—In the last paragraph of the article entitled 

Mystery of Butterfly Migrations by Dr.C. B. Williams 

in a recent issue he states that further help 

by observers is welcome and this emboldens me 

to inform him of certain observations I made in 

Panama during the years 1934-37. 

A migration passed through Panama City every 
year in the early summer, 7.e., after the trade winds 
had ceased and before the heavy rains set in. The 
insects appeared to be swallow-tail butterflies of an 
iridescent green-black colour and about 3ins. or 
3 ins. across. I caught one or two and set them, 
and found them very difficult to fix owing to their 
strong wing muscles. They always flew in a straight 
line, quite low and frequently at body level, rising 
only for objects in their path. They flew over a 
house, for instance, not around it, and every year 
in the same direction, which was roughly south 
towards Colombia. The quantities varied during 
the three years I wasthere. In some of the previous 
years, I was told, they had been so thick that the 
streets were littered with the bodies of those which 
had been caught by the traffic. They never appeared 
to rest, for only once did I see one perched. 

In 1935 I took a rough count by taking a path 
of about 5yds. on either side of where I was standing 
and counting them in small groups as they came by. 
They were not flying too fast or too thick for me to 
do so, and I counted about 100 in one minute over 
that 10yds. strip. Judge of my satisfaction later on 
that year when I read in a book on Costa Rican 
natural history that two entomologists observed the 
same insect in Costa Rica in 1903 passing them at 
a rate of 300 in three minutes! The frontispiece 
of the book was a coloured plate of the insect, 
which was described as a day-flying moth, and upon 
closer examination of my specimens J found that they 
were indeed moths. So they had been migrating 
south for at least 30 years! ; 

I have never seen them returning north, and I 
regret that I do not know whether they stopped in 
Colombia going south, but no doubt the migration 
is well known to Dr. Williams. It occurs to me, 
however, that the end of the journey might well 
have been in the Colombian jungles. 

There were several ardent amateur collectors 
in the Canal Zone while I was there, and the 
Librarian, Panama Canal Zone, Balboa Heights, 
C.Z., from whom I borrowed the book on Costa 


more data on the subject. There is also a Govern- 
ment botanist at Summit Station, Canal Zone, who 
might help Dr. Williams with further observations. 
—P. C. PELL, British Legation, Caracas. 

[Dr. Williams writes: ‘‘ The insect referred to 
is Urania leilus, which is, as mentioned above, a 
day-flying moth and not a butterfly. The book 
referred to by Mr. Pell is A Year of Costa Rican 
Natural History by A. S. and P. P. Calvert. 


The moth has been recorded migrating as far 
north as Mexico and as far south as Peru; 


and a closely related species migrates in Trinidad, 
British Guiana and Braz:!. Several observers have 
reported migrations in different directions at differ- 
ent times of the year, but this does not seem to 
have been Mr. Pell’s experience. It is a great pity 
that he has left the district, as sometimes the 
flight in one direction is very conspicuous and in 
the other very thin and difficult to show without 
close observation; so that a careful observer in 
the district would have been most valuable.’’—Ep.] 





A WOAD-DRYING SHED 


FATAL JELLY-FISH STINGS 


S1r,—I was much interested in Major C. S. Jarvis’s 
note in Country Lire of July 26 about the sting 
of jelly-fish. It might interest him to hear of my 
experience. In July, 1917, when I was on the staff of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson—as he then was—the 4th 
Army took over the coast sector from 
the French, and our headquarters 
were in an hotel about two miles 
north of Dunkirk 
The first morning we dashed into 
the sea, but never again, as we were 
all more or less badly stung by jelly- 
fish. Two officers and about 30 other 
ranks were admitted to hospital, and 
three men died from the effects of the 
stings I think they must have 
swallowed some of the poison. I 
remember thinking how ghastly to die 
from the sting of a jelly-fish after 
surviving possibly the Retreat, the 
Ypres Salient, the Battle of Loos and 
the first Somme battle! 
The whole of that now for ever 
memorable stretch of sand between 
Army Headquarters and Dunkirk was 
literally thick with jelly-fish left be- 
hind when the tide fell V. VIVIAN 
(Lieut.-Col.) 72, Eaton Place, S.W.1 


SWALLOWS’ MEETING 
PLACES 


Sir,—Of all the delightful items 
in CouNTRY LIFE, surely few can 
give more pleasure than A Country- 
man’s Notes, in which Major Jarvis discourses to 
us of life in England and in the Middle East 

He raises the question—what did swallows 
do without telegraph wires? 

My early childhood was spent, a long time ago, 
in a remote district of Argyllshire, and well do I 
remember seeing wire and wooden 
fences all topped with close-packed rows of swallow 
families, all eagerly discussing the when and the 
where of their great adventure—the autumn exodus 

-M. C. Finitay, 7, Belgrave Crescent, Edinburgh. 


fences, gates 


THE CHRYSALIS OF THE MONARCH 
BUTTERFLY (Twice natural size) 


THE LAST WOAD FARM 
Sir,—With much interest I have read Miss E. M. 
Delafield’s article, and various readers’ letters, on 
woad-growing in the British Isles. 

I trust there is space in your columns for a 
further comment onthe subject: a recent visit to Skir- 
beck, in Lincolnshire, has provided me with photo- 
graphic evidence of the woad farm there to which 
several of your previous correspondents referred. 

Although (as has been said) the growing of 
woad ceased some years ago, the property is still 
owned by the Booth family, and is still known by 
the name of “‘Woad Farm.’’ Moreover, two woad- 
drying sheds still stand, among other farm buildings 
of a more normal kind. Built at right angles to 
each other, a few feet apart, they are of considerable 
size—and they would prove objects of speculation 
indeed if their origin were not known, for they are 
like sheds without walls. 

Virtually they are a series of shelves with a 
corrugated-iron roof, and even the shelves are not 
solid but consist of open slats of wood. The main 
aim in their construction was obviously to allow 
free passage of air around the woad placed on the 
shelves to dry; the roof would give some protection 
against a direct downpour of rain. 

As is the way of farm buildings that outlive 
their original usefulness, the drying sheds at Woad 
Farm now form a resting-place for all sorts of 
agricultural odds and ends. 

Local gossip has it that the last use to which 
woad was put in this country was the dyeing of 
policemen’s uniforms, but I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of this.—A. D., London, S.W.7. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH AT WOODBOROUGH, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, WITH HIS HANDIWORK 


COUNTRY IRONWORK 

S1r,— This photograph shows a fine pair of wrought- 
iron gates made to his own design by Mr. Milner, 
village blacksmith of Woodborough, Nottingham- 
shire. They have stood eight years without needing 
any adjustments, which is not surprising when one 
learns that Mr. Milner’s family have been black- 
smiths for 200 years. His son of 18 will follow him, 
but has recently left for military service.—-EDWARD 
RicHARDSON, Villiers House, Villiers Road, W. 
Bridgford, Nottingham. 


THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY 
Sir,—I thought you might like to reproduce these 
two excellent photographs of two stages in the life 
of the Monarch butterfly. They were sent to me by 
a correspondent in New Zealand, who obtained the 
chrysalis of the butterfly from a friend in America, 
and so the ‘“‘subject’’ at least has travelled right 
round the world to reach me. 

In a way I feel these photographs are a “ post- 
script’? to Dr. C. B. Williams’s article in a May 
issue of Country LiFe entitled Mystery of 
Butterfly Migrations. In it he dealt with the 
movements of the Monarchs, stating that individual 
butterflies that fly south in the autumn and north 
again in the spring, complete a double journey that 
may easily extend to over 2,000 miles ! 

io point however that Dr. Williams did not 
touch upon, was the work on which he is now 
engaged in connection with Monarchs. It appears 
that the northern and southern local forms differ 
slightly in the markings on the upper wings, and 
he is very anxious to examine all the specimens of 
this handsome butterfly in British collections. I 
was able to inform him of the whereabouts of one 
Monarch in the collection of a friend in North 
Devon, and perhaps readers of CoUNTRY LIFE will 
know of others’—L. HuGH NEwMaAn, Beazley, Kent. 


DO YEAR-OLD ROOKS BREED ? 


S1r,—Could any of your correspondents give any 
definite proof of rooks hatched the previous year 
breeding the following spring? 

Many fortunate owners of rookeries may have 
examined rooks shot flying around when young ones 
were being shot with a rifle. 
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SHELVES FOR DRYING WOAD 


Witherby, in British Birds, gives for the adult 
bird’s winter plumage: “nasal region, forehead, 
lores and under eyes have greyish white skin, 
covered with short rounded ‘knobs’”’ (aborted 
feather sheaths) : for juvenile, first winter: “nasal 
bristles glossy black, rest of head fully feathered, 
glossed greenish-purple, otherwise like adult but 

tail and wing coverts and greater 
wing coverts considerably browner 
and less glossy.”’ 

If any juvenile one was shot and 
had sat on eggs, definite signs would 
be seen on the female, and would go to 
prove that the one-year-old breeds, but 
unless several were found it would not 
prove it to be a common event. The 
flocks of rooks seen hanging around 
all day on new-sown cornfields (espec- 
ially where the land was old grass 
ploughed up), while other rocks are 
fully employed feeding their young, 
seems to show that they are mainly 
composed of the birds of the previous 
year, and a few old birds which have 
lost their nests or been driven away 
from a rookery for some offence.—M. 
PorTAL, Holywell, Swanmore, by 
Southampton. 


“THE GERMAN 

MADNESS ”’ 
S1r,—By the sort of misprint which is 
practically invisible except to a self- 
conscious author, I am made—in my 
review in August 15 issue, ‘‘ The Ger- 
man Madness’’—to credit Heinrich 
Heine with the words (or their equivalent in German) 
“Should that suborning talisman the Cross, break, 
then would come roaring forth the wild madness.” 
The word ‘‘suborning’’ should be “subduing,” as 
anybody whose mind is sufficiently challenged by 
it will guess. Perhaps “‘restraining’’ might give the 
sense less ambiguously, but I am not myself 
responsible for the translation. The matter would 
scarcely be worth mentioning were it not for the 
strange suitability of ‘“‘suborning’’ to describe the 
devious Hakenkreuz.—EDMUND BARBER. 


MONARCH BUTTERFLY DRYING ITS 
WINGS (Natural size) 
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The Spinners by Velasquez (1599-1660) from The Prado, Madrid 


The ever-turning wheel... 


7%, us to-day the gentle whirring 
of a spinning-wheel would seem as far 
removed from the clatter of the factory as 
peace is removed from war. But the two 
sounds are related—by wheels. 

The wheel symbolises industry 
and progress. One might say it symbol- 
ises B.S.A. For from its tentative begin- 
ning in the 1850’s, B.S.A. has launched 


an industry of which the whole world 


knows. Its ever-turning wheels produce 
Daimler Cars and Buses... Lanchester 
Cars... B.S.A. Cars... Motor Cycles... 


Bicycles... Rifles... Shot Guns... 


Machine Tools ... Small Tools... the 
Steels of Jessop and Saville ...the Hard- 
chrome process of Monochrome... products 
to build up Britain’s trade abroad—-prod- 


ucts to build up Britain’s strength at home. 








THE BSA GROUP’ 


produce: 
Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars 
B.S.A. Bicycles | 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process 
B.S.A. Guns and Rifles 


* The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., England 
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DUNLOP SERVICE TO THE COUNTRY AND INDUSTRY 


CONVEYOR & 
ELEVATOR BELTING 
TRANSMISSION BELTING 
















DUNLOP SERVES Minin’ 


COAL CUTTER HOSE 
SUCTION HOSE 
PNEUMATIC PICK HOSE 
COKE QUENCHER HOSE 


EBONITE MOULDINGS 
PUMP LININGS 


RUBBER LINED CHUTES 
WASHERS, SHEET 
INSERTION, VALVES, Etc 


DUNLOPILLO KNEE 
and ELBOW PADS 











MINER’S LAMP 
EQUIPMENT 








RUBBER APRONS 
RUBBER BOOTS 











No phase of industry calls for greater endurance in men and machinery than that of mining. In 
the supply of rubber equipment, which must survive the most exacting conditions, it is natural that 
Dunlop should play a leading part. 

Dunlop service to mining covers all the usual and many unusual applications of rubber and as well 
as supplying the innumerable standard rubber products, much of the best Dunlop service is of the 
‘bespoke” class. By “measuring up” individual problems and producing rubber products expressly to 
meet those problems in their highly specialised factories, Dunlop renders a unique service to industry. 


DUNLOP 


IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE 
*% DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 





TYRES, WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 






FOOTWEAR SPORTS GOODS 








Sos lea aida ode 
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DESIGN FOR THE BLIND 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOME, ROTTINGDEAN. AkgcuiteEct: FRANCIS LORNE, OF SIR JOHN BURNET, TAIT AND LORNE 





FROM BELOW. (Left) THE CHAPEL; (centre) ENTRANCE TERRACE; DORMITORIES FLANKING 


ERCHED like a huge aeroplane on 
the downs between Brighton and 
Rottingdean, only a few hundred 
yards from the cliff edge, this great 
new building has, I think, that rare 
quality : picturesque beauty of our own 
epoch. Also, it is planned, designed, and 
fitted, down to the minutest detail, with 
scientific understanding of its specialised 
purpose. For example, every edge is 
rounded; continuous handrails guide the 
patients everywhere, with studs set in them 


THE CENTRAL TOWER 


indicating ‘obstacles and the number of ‘the 
floor. its plan, from the outset, had to be 
rendered simple, so as to be easily memorised, 
and to consist in spaces of small area, since 
the blind can “feel” relatively small areas 
but are ill at ease when confronted with large 
spaces or elaborate arrangements. Relief 
models of each floor, and of the whole build- 
ing, are provided from which new arrivals 
quickly succeed in visualising their surround- 
ings. Incidentally the aeroplane-shape of 
the whole is a quick and simple aid to 





ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS NEAR THE CLIFF EDGE 





memorisation. But why a building so open 
to the light, on such a glorious site among 
downs and the sea, for those who cannot 
see them? There again, this is a holiday 
and convalescent home for the blind: the 
physical sensation of sunlight and a 
clear mental perception of the invisible 
outlook are restful and_ beneficial to 
health. 

This architectural expression, in all sorts 
of ways, of psychological factors inherent in 
its purpose gives the building strange poetic 
qualities. The architect found himself com- 
pelled to design boldly, coherently, simply ; 
to carry certain themes through the whole 
with greater emphasis than in a normal 
building, and themes that, though not per- 
haps architectural in themselves, have had 
an impressive architectural result. The 
necessity for extra simplicity and coherence 
have helped to produce, as the same ideal 
did with the ancient Greeks, what we can 
call classic beauty. 

At the beginning of this note I called 
it something else: picturesque beauty. It 
is worth while explaining briefly this other 
aspect of the building, for it has a wider 
significance. Given his theme, purpose 
psychological factors and so on, the architect 
was still faced with the downs and the sea. 
The building was to intrude upon cherished 
landscape. Should it be apologetic, camou- 
flaged to pretend it was not there or was 
something else? Some would say that it 
should. On the contrary, Mr. Lorne is a 
big enough artist, as well as expert technician, 
to make the responsibility of designing for 
such a site an opportunity for designing 
worthily of it. The feeling of the sweeping 
downland contours, of the white cliffs, of 
the Channel winds has been resolved into the 
shapes and lines of the building. The build- 
ing itself sweeps up, and moves like the 
clouds—or our mechanised version of 
them, an aeroplane. It expresses the 
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MODELS OF EACH FLOOR TEACH THE BLIND ALL ANGLES ARE ROUNDED: ON THE GROUND-FLOOR 
THEIR WAY ABOUT TERRACE 


classic spirit of to-day 

courageous, logical, scienti- 
tic conditioned by pictorial 
apprehension of the adjacent 
landscape as contemporary 
painters have taught us to 
see it. Viewed simply as 
form in this setting, the 
pattern is closely related to 
a landscape design by, say, 
Paul Nash or John Piper. 
Because so few recent build- 
ings in this country, let alone 
in our cities, show any sign 
of this picturesque quality, 
whether in their silhouette, 
their modelling of volume, 
relation to site, or so forth, 
because in short they are 
chiefly preoccupied with con- 
forming to unimaginative 
by-laws and minimum stan- 
dards (of cost, comfort, 
accommodation, etc.), they 


< Jat 


(Left) IN THE CHAPEL 


SELF-CLOSING 


FLAPS GUARD ALL 


STAIRCASES, 


AND THE 


CONTINUOUS HANDRAILS HAVE STUDS INDICATING OBSTACLES 


a3) a 





(Right) ENTRANCE 


AND FLOOR NUMBERS 


are dead as architecture and 
deadly to live among. 

The building, steel- 
framed, is faced with buff 
bricks, all external walls 
having a 3in. cavity and 
6in. inner wall. The 
front, facing west, is ap- 
proached by a ramped drive 
into a semicircular  sun- 
terrace, below which is the 
chapel. Above the entrance 
is a low square central office 
block, over which a curved 
glass bow lights the stair- 
case. The dormitories 
stretch on either side, form- 
ing the “wings” of the 
‘plane and facing the view. 
The “tail’’ is occupied en- 
tirely by staff and service 
rooms. The builders were 
James Longley and Co., 
Crawley. C.H 





AND STAIR TOWER, CENTRE OF WEST FRONT 
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A Promise... 


Most of our customers are old customers. 













They have had our biscuits regularly for 
many years. And it is the first object of 
Romarys to see that they continue to do 
so, in spite of all the disadvantages of war. 
Every effort is being made—for fullest 
production and fairest distribution. We 


give you our promise on that point! 


ROMARY’S 


‘Tunbridge Wells’ Biscuits 


(Registered Trade Mark) 








Qual tty 


ed se a oe - a 


LEED rity 


BOOTHS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
.M. KING GEORGE VI. 


DRY GIN 


16/6 
PER BOTTLE 
§ bottle - - - 8/9 
} bottle - - - 4/6 
Prices shown 
apply U.K. 
only 

















In times of unrest 
and uncertainty 


many people ask themselves : ‘ How can I best provide 
| for the administration of my estate and the welfare 
| of my dependants ?’ 
The fullest security can be attained by the appoint- 
ment of a substantial corporate body as your Executor 
| and Trustee. 
| The Trustee Department of the ‘GENERAL’ offers 
confidential and sympathetic administration, combined 
with expert investment knowledge, permanence and 
the financial security of a Company whose Assets are 


£22,000,000 


Enquiries should be addressed to 
The Manager, Trustee Department 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
GENERAL CORSO, ALDWYCH, LONDON 


Life and Fire Established 1837. Casualty Established 1885 





Governor: SIR FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER, BART. 




































To flavour meat pies, rissoles, hash, 
Add Y.R. THIN—a generous dash. 
Fish, cheese and meat need 


¥.B:. THICK, 
Makes them tasty in a tick ! 
THIN and THICK—the famous pair, 
A boon to all who iike good fare. = 
NEW CONTROLLED PRICES :— ‘Sap 
THIN 7d., 103d. and 1/6d. THICK 3}d., 7d. and 103d. 


Supplies limited—use sparingly 
Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Ltd., Leeds, makers of famous sauc 





esfor70 years. 36x 
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CRAYFISH: A NEGLECTED DELICACY 





ECENTLY a letter from a friend 
asking for information about the habits 
of crayfish, including their breeding, 
made me realise how ignorant many 
of us are about the common creatures 

of our country when suddenly asked for details. 

Most of us as children have caught crayfish 
‘n our local stream. Where they were plentiful 
we used to go out after dark in the summer 
(though I cannot remember whether or not 
they fed best in thundery weather) and lay 
12in. diameter iron ring hoops with a shallow 
small-mesh net tied round and a piece of lead 
at the base to make it sink. For bait any high 
piece of offal was tied firmly in the centre of 
the net. This was carefully let down on to 
the gravelly bottom—never on mud—and at 
fixed intervals hauled up rapidly by the cord 
which was run through a forked stick to ensure 
that it came up vertically. The crayfish held 
on tightly with one of its pincer-like claws in 
a way rather similar to that in which a lobster 
clings to a piece of flannel tied to an iron rod 
inserted into a rocky hole or crevice in the 
rocks at low tide. In this case it is, one thinks, 
temper which induces the lobster to seize the 
flannel and foolishly hold on while the rod is 
pulled out in one pull. 

My friend’s query raised the points as to 
what book gives the life history of the common 
crayfish (Astacus fluviatilis) and, among other 
details, is it migratory? 

In Surrey in the early August of 1930 a 
man was walking up some meadows through 
which the River Till flowed—a small stream 
rising in Wolmer Forest and eventually joining 
the River Wey. The previous night there had 
been a heavy thunderstorm for an hour, causing 
the Till to rise suddenly. Walking up these 
meadows for some two miles, the man was 
astonished to see several thousand crayfish 
stranded—some dead, others in a comatose 
condition, many eaten by animals, but many, 
more lively, making their way to the stream 
banks. Some were stranded in pools and feeding 
on dead gudgeon and dace. It is well known 
that crayfish live in a stream under stones or 
in banks of floating weeds and still more in 
holes in the bankside, some of which are a yard 
long, so it is hard to understand how or why 
such great numbers were caught by a rising 
flood of short duration and washed out on to 
the grassfields, unless some great general move- 
ment was taking place and they were swimming 
in numbers near the surface. 

Someone once wrote that ‘“‘Once a year 
they migrate in great crowds to the sea in 
order to deposit their eggs and return much 
exhausted to their dwelling-places, which are 
reached only by a few.’’ This statement appears 
to be lacking in proof if it refers to our common 
crayfish; the late Professor Huxley, in his 
scientific work on the crayfish was unable to 
find any reason to believe that they were 
capable of even existing in sea water or that 
any trace of them had been found there. More- 
over, breeding crayfish are found in the streams, 
and the female breeds in her fifth or sixth year. 
The eggs as laid stick into the underpart of her 
tail and are attached to the ‘“‘swimmerets”’ 
there, which, being in constant motion, keep 
the fertilised eggs well supplied with aerated 
water until they are hatched. 

This period varies somewhat, but if the 
female is covered with her 100-200 eggs in 
March, they hatch out in May-June and for 
the first few days remain attached by one pincer 
claw to the parent. 

A French scientist, M. Chautrau, stated that 
they remain thus for ten days—up to their 
first moult—and if detached die. This moult, 
or complete change of shell and skin in one 
motion, is interesting, especially when one 
realises that the crayfish can grow only during 
the interval between the casting off of its 
garment and the hardening of its new one. 
Hence Nature allows slow hardening, but not 
for too long, as the soft shell and skin are 
liable to injury from the slightest thing, and 
at this period the crayfish is a very delectable 
morsel for any other fish or animal, or even an 
adult crayfish. The moult in young ones takes 


place eight times in the first year from hatching 
and five times in its second year—in August- 


By M. PORTAL 
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September, and in the May, June and July 
following. In its third year the moult occurs 
twice only—in July and September. After 
this the female moults once a year; the whole 
shell and skin are consumed by the crayfish 
for their lime content. 

In France two kinds exist, the red-clawed 
and the white-clawed, the latter living in 
swifter-flowing streams. They are cultivated 
for the Paris market, and on one crayfish farm 
where white-clawed ones existed naturally the 
proprietor introduced 300,000 red-clawed ones, 
but in five years they did not inter-breed. As 
long ago as 1869 Paris alone consumed between 
five and six million yearly, hence the artificial 
cultivation. ; 

In Great Britain crayfish are not to be found 
in every stream and do not exist in granite 
areas where calcareous matter is almost non- 
existent. During winter they are rarely seen 


THE ESTATE MARKET 





unless searched for in the bank holes, food being 
scarce, and they are not in good condition, 
If one examines several specimens , 
approximately the same length, it will be see: 
that they come under two classes : the jointe 
tail of some is noticeably broader, especial! 
in the middle, and all these are males, the re: 
being females. The rate of growth of our cra 
fish when young isarapid one. On hatching it 
Yin. long, but by the end of a year it is abo 
1\%ins. At two years it attains 2ins., at thr: 
years 3\ins., at four years nearly 4% ins., ; 
five years Sins., and old crayfish attain as muc 
as 7ins. to 74%4ins. under good conditions. 
Our crayfish appears to be a neglect¢ 
delicacy in Great Britain, but perhaps und 
present conditions more advantage may | 
taken of what exists in considerable numbers : 
so many country streams, and, one might sa 
almost at one’s back door. 


DEMAND FOR SMALL COUNTRY 
FREEHOLDS 


N extraordinary, but not unexpected, 
desire to purchase small country resi- 
dential freeholds is the feature of the 
moment in estate business. Buyers are 
tumbling over one another to get 

possession of properties ranging in area from an 
acre to 20 acres, and averaging in price from £2,500 
to double that sum. 

One well-known agency announces a turnover 
in excess of £200,000 for property of the type just 
mentioned, in the last six or eight weeks, and another 
runs that figure hard in respect of an identical class 
of sale. Yet another is so busy with selling that its 
six-figure aggregate is privately named, pending 
leisure for the preparation of lists of some of the 
transactions. The owner ofa pretty little freehold, 
about 50 miles from London, was telling an agent 
last week what he would be willing to accept for it, 
and was practically promised the production within 
a few days of a purchaser at a much better rate. 

More or less the same tale of a sudden increase 
in the volume of enquiries for country freeholds of 
moderate size is told in all the leading offices, 
subject to certain conditions, perhaps the chief of 
which is what may be called a geographical limit. 
That is expressed in a strong preference for property 
in or towards the western counties and southern 
Midlands. Kent and the eastern counties are com- 
paratively neglected; indeed those who wish to 
ascertain the localities that are least active in 
property dealing at the moment may well be re- 
ferred to certain posters that are exhibited at the 
London termini, on which are tabulated lists of 
places to which there are restricted opportunities 
of going, restrictions which will continue in force 
for some time to come. Only a very determined 
and speculative purchaser would penetrate those 
closed districts just at present, and, if he did, it 
is conceivable that- he might find it difficult to 
discover any wide range of choice, because owners 
are averse from selling just now on what may, and 
doubtless will, prove to be terms anything but 
attractive. 


THE GENERAL NEGATIVE 
N towns westward of London it is a common thing 
to see, outside the offices of agents, boards 
assuring enquirers that there is ‘“‘nothing to be 
had on tenancy,”’ and much the same holds good 
at the lower range of prices of properties for sale. 
The venturesome traveller, able to overcome the 
lack of petrol, may go many miles without seeing 
any saleable property that attracts him, and, if 
he is forced to stay the night somewhere, it is more 
than likely that he will find the best hotel in the 
town full of guests, and that he will have to put up 
with a little room in a cottage, and only take his 
comparatively meagre meals at the hotel. Inspec- 
tion of property in such circumstances is a trouble- 
some matter, and the would-be buyer therefore 
appreciates such lists as certain firms can give him, 
of perhaps half a dozen houses along a particular 
route, for to-day the difficulty of travelling by motor 
car is considerable, and it is not practicable to 
attempt pre-war mileages. 


£200,000 FOR SMALL FREEHOLDERS 


R. F. D. JAMES (Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices) announces sales exceeding £200,000 
of rural retreats averaging from £2,000 to £5,000 





apiece. Among the larger properties still for dis- 
posal, by his office at Brompton Road, may be 
mentioned Barle Combe, with a long beat of salmon 
and trout fishing, near Dulverton. There is no more 
beautiful and truly impressive scenery anywhere 
on the confines of Exmoor than at this spot. It 
has a quality shared only by Breconshire and a 
few other districts that combine the majesty 
of wooded hills and the shining faces of turbulent 
streams. This Dulverton freehold is of small 
acreage, and the terms are most advantageous to 
a would-be buyer. 

The late King of Siam bought Vane Court, 
the Kentish half-timbered house at Biddenden, from 
a client of Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices some years 
ago, and the firm is now offering it (subject to the 
existing tenancy) with 16 acres, and the option of 
taking an additional area of 40 acres. 


Among the freeholds comprised in the £200,000 
total, just mentioned as having been sold by Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices, are the following : Woodham 
Corner, Horsell, near Woking; Fairfield, Broad- 
bridge Heath, Horsham, and West Lodge, Horsham 
(in conjunction with Messrs. King and Chasemore) ; 
Beachampton Place, Beachampton; Willows, En- 
glefield Green; Scotch Corner, Wentworth, Surrey 
(in conjunction with Messrs. Gosling and Milner); 
Dunure, Edenbridge; Elms, Iron Bridge, Shrop 
shire; La Roque, Sutton (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Dixon and Co.); Longheath, Little Bookham; 
Quilfoyles, Wigginton, near Tring (in conjunction 
with Messrs. W. Brown and Co.); Burrow Hill 
Farm, Chobham; Greenhurst, Oxted; Norham 
Lodge, Beaconsfield; Robertstown House, Camber- 
ley (in conjunction with Messrs. Wellesley-Smith) ; 
Rake Hanger House, Liss; Chawston House, near 
Bedford (in conjunction with Messrs. Spencer 
Deacon and Co.); and Doe’s Mead, Worplesdon 
(in conjunction with Messrs. George Drewitt and 
Sons). 


OVERLOOKING THE MENAI 
STRAIT 


OLONEL H. W. Wynne Finch is the lessee « 

the shooting over the Pwllheli portion of 2,78! 
acres of the Llanfair estates. The area of thi 
part is 1,650 acres, and of the Carnarvon part 
1,125 acres. 

Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons will hold th 
auction at Caernarvon on Sept. 22, and the loc: 
estate agent is Mr. Llewellyn Lloyd Jones. Llanfa 
Hall, the first of 50 or more lots, is on the Bang: 
main road, three miles from Caernarvon Cast 
and overlooking the Menai Strait. The farmhous‘ 
command views of Snowdonia. Rents of the variot 
lots, though mostly below £100 per year, aggregate 
substantial sum, and, though it might be injudicio 
of a stranger to say so to a tenant, they seem to ' 
moderate. The total, including £420 for Llanfé 
Hall and 112 acres, works out at just over £1,190 
year for the Pwllheli part and £1,796 for t! 
Caernarvon land. The tenants are mostly of loi 
standing. About half of them are named either Jon 
or Williams, and the names of the holdings wou 
seem to need careful rehearsal before an Engli: 
auctioneer essays to pronounce them. Actual 
they are melodious, and suggestive of pleasant lit‘ 
hillside retreats. ARBITER. 
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IT’S MUCH BRIGHTER 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT 


How much more cheerful it would be these trying times 
to have electric light ! To-day no country house need be 
without it. With a lighting set and Chloride Batteries 
you can now have electric light as cheaply as in a town 
house. 

RENEWALS. The Chloride Company supply renewals 
suitable for all makes and types of battery. 


Chloride 


For further details please write to: The Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd- 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
Tel.: V3Ctoria 2299. 


W.C.H.2/40 











THE “ALLEN” ALL-STEEL CULTIVATOR 
ATTACHMENT DOUBLES THE UTILITY OF YOUR 


“ALLEN” 
Motor Scythe 


FOR LIGHT CULTIVATING & 
HOEING 


EASILY FITTED & REMOVED 

FIVE CULTIVATOR TINES WITH RENEWABLE POINTS 

TOOLS ADJUSTABLE BOTH FOR DEPTH AND POSITION 
A PRACTICAL AND USEFUL ADDITION 











JOHN ALLEN & SONS (Oxford) LTD, 













Tue coming of harvest 
time is another reminder 
of the things that remain 
unchanging in a changing 
world. Whatever else may 
be unreliable, the Good 
Earth can always be depen- 
ded upon. 


Durability and reliability 
are two of the qualities of 
Zug Upper Leather that 
make it superlative for 
footwear. Zug never varies. 
In all weathers, in all con- 
ditions, it remains soft, 
pliable and comtortauie. It 
resists water. It defies 
hard wear, for it is the 
toughest leather known. 





















We manufacture Zug, but 
do not make footwear. In 
the event of difficulty, write 
to us for name of nearest 
shoe store using Zug. 


Look for the Oval Label . 
UPPER 


y A U G LEATHER 


W.e& J.MARTIN-TANNERS—CLASCOW 








Dept. B.. COWLEY, OXFORD 








The Children’s Friend........... 


FOR over 56 years the N.S.P.C.C, 
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neglect, unintentional hardship is 
often caused by ignorance. The 
practical help and guidance 
offered by the N.S.P.C.C. has 
done much to bring to many 
children a measure of care and 
comfort they have never before 
experienced. 


has befriended the suffering, 
ill-treated child. Through its 
“Children’s Men’’ it has striven 
to remove all that needlessly 
threatens a _ child’s welfare, 
103,653 children were helped to 
a happier, more tolerable life in 
the past year. 


Apart from cases of cruelty and The children must be helped. 
You can earn some little one’s gratitude 

by sending your gift to 
Sir Spencer J. Portal, Hon. Treasurer, x x x * 


Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


ppp ppp ppp abaaaaan NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TOCHILDREN 





























Please Help 
Che 
Royal Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.w.3_ (FREE) 


The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


LeGacies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 


SOLICITED. 























NEW BOOKS 





“BATSFORD” 
BOOKS 


Illustrated detailed prospectuses of 
these attractive books will be sent 
post free on request. 


HISTORY UNDER FIRE 


A record of the tragic savagery of the 

German aerial bombardment of London 

during 1940-1941, when a not incon- 

siderable body of our most precious 

works of Architecture was destroyed 
or irreparably disfigured. 


By CECIL BEATON and 
JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


Large Demy 8vo. (9 x 64 ins.). 
Cloth. 


Mr. Beaton'’s photographs, of which 

there are more than 50, convey the 

loss with tragic intensity and Mr. 

Pope-Hennessy's commentary empha- 

sises the wealth of craftsmanship, 

tradition and history crystallised in 
these ruins. 


Price 8s. 6d. net 


THE ENGLISH SCENE 


IN THE WORK OF PROSE 


WRITERS SINCE 1700 
Edited by F. J. WALBANK 
With an introduction by 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

Price 12s. 6d. net 
The work of over two centuries of 
English prose-writers has provided Mr. 
Walbank with the material for this 
anthology. Every aspect of English life, 
the Manor, Village, Farm and Factory, 
Landscape, Field, Relics, and so on, is 
introduced crisply and informatively by 
the editor. The volume is illustrated by 
4colour plates and over 50 monochrome 


reproductions, from contemporary 
drawings, prints, etc. 


ENGLISH CHURCH 
CRAFTSMANSHIP from 
A.D. 1100-1800 


H. CROSSLEY, F.S.A. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 8s. 6d. net 


By F. 


The recent wanton destruction of some 
of the choicest examples of church 
craftsmanship in London, Bristol, 
Coventry and elsewhere has drawn 
attention to the riches still remaining 
to us in our churches, and the present 
book, written by an author fitted 
perhaps more than any other to record 
and describe this precious inheritance 
in stone, wood, metal, glass or paint, 
will form a welcome addition to the 
publisher's well-known ‘‘British Heri- 
tage Series."’ The work isillustrated 
by upwards of 200 specially taken 
photographs and 3 plates in colour. 


ANCIENT ENGLAND 


By EDMUND VALE 
Demy 8vo. Cloth 
Price 10s. 6d. net 


A survey of the unique national 
heritage of ancient monuments, pre- 
historic and Roman remains, old 
crosses, castles, abbeys and houses, 
scattered throughout England, many 
of them remotely situated. Richly 
illustrated by over 100 fine and hitherto 
unpublished photographs and drawings 
together with 2 plates in colour. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 


15, North Audley Street, 
London, W.|! 














TWO WOMEN WRITE 
ABOUT THE WAR 


ISS MARGERY ALLING- 

HAM, who hitherto has 

been known only as a 

writer of detective novels, 

and Miss Polly Peabody, 
a twenty-two year old American girl, 
have both written books about the war. 
Miss Allingham’s is The Oaken Heart 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.); and Miss 
Peabody's is Occupied Territory (Cres- 
set Press, 8s. 6d.). 

The books have much in common, 
though the first of them confines its 
observation within the borders of an 
English village, and the second traces 
the slimy trail of the Nazi snake across 
a continent. 

Miss Allingham calls her East 
nglian village Auburn; end in a 
preface she explains that her book is 
written in order to give certain Ameri- 
can friends a picture of “exactly what 
life has been like down here for us 
ordinary country people during the 
war 7 


‘ 


Miss Allingham says, “‘we shall not 
be happy to-morrow. There will be 
no living in false content. That in 
all the world is certain.”’ 

It is in her apprehension of these 
underlying realities that Miss Peabody 
stands firmly side by side with Miss 
Allingham. She has seen at first hand, 
and in many lands, the operation of 
Nazi lust. She has no illusions about 
the meaning of what she has seen, 
and she is impatient with her own 
countrymen for failing, as she thinks, 
to size up accurately the immensity of 
the threat to freedom. ‘‘ They weren’t 
coming round fast enough. Demo- 
cracy has lost so much by waiting too 
long before jumping. To play a wait- 
ing game is to play smack into Hitler’s 
hands.”’ 

Miss Peabody left NewYork with 
an ambulance unit which was carrying 
hospital equipment to the Finns. 
There was a great deal of delay, what 
with one thing and another, and by 





Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 





Well, here is Auburn; and 
Auburn might stand, with slight 


modification, for any English village; 
and the best tribute I can pay to 
Miss Allingham’s book—and I pay it 
here at the very outset—is to say that 
it is a true and memorable picture of 
the slow English country way of 
opposing an invincible pig-headedness 
to what it considers to be dirty, un- 
wholesome and intolerable. 

We first make the acquaintance 
of Auburn when the war is still a 
little way off; and we make it through 
eyes that see the inwardness of things, 
for Miss Allingham’s family has lived 
there for generations. We see the 
maypole and the little village shops, 
the pubs. and thegames that are played 
in the pubs., the school, the craftsmen : 
all that gives the very soul of Auburn. 
We take part in the festivities that 
attend a local cricket match, and in a 
notable battle to keep open a local 
school. This battle took up so much 
time and attention ‘“‘that we com- 
pletely missed the first rumblings of 
war.”’ Auburn had forgotten, as so 
many of us, alas! had forgotten, that 
‘“‘to be really free takes a lot of time 
and trouble.” 

But Auburn at last woke up to 
the facts of the bitter brutal world 
it was living in: and, briefly, this 
book is the record of the awakening. 
We see the formation of an air-raid 
precautions service, the coming of the 
evacuees with all that that meant of 
serio-comic trial and error; the de- 
parture of young men to the Army and 
Navy, the coming of troops to be 
quartered in the village, the roaring 
of bombers in the dark night overhead. 

The book is so good a record of all 
these things that, in years to come, 
historians may well seek here their 
first-hand picture of any English 
village in the war’s two opening years, 
but the book is more than a record : 
it is full of wise comment. 

Miss Allingham sees that “ peace, 
like freedom, is not a thing you keep 
but a thing you have to go on making 
all the time. It is a fruit, a perishable 
reward.’ Before the war ‘‘many of 


us were still wearing the chiffons of a 
steam-heated civilisation,’’ but in the 
last two years “‘we have all changed 
greatly, and I think for the better.” 

“Tf we are not free to-morrow,” 


the time the expedition was ready to 
sail an armistice had been signed. 
There was a moral in that—the urgent 
moral that what is to be done in the 
world to-day must be done quickly; 
and this very sharp-witted young 
woman was not slow to see it. ‘I 
could only see the ocean shrinking and 
shrinking, and Germany expanding 
and expanding, and then a terrific 
hue and cry from the people of 
America, who would be waking up too 
late, while in Europe—the home I 
loved so much—there would be blood 
and tears and destruction, and perhaps 
the enslavement of a free people.”’ 

It seemed as though all Miss 
Peabody’s experiences were set out by 
fate to enforce this one moral: hurry, 
hurry; the enemy has got too good a 
start. The expedition sailed, deeming 
that the Finns could do with their 
equipment, even though the fighting 
was over. When they reached Bergen 
“over twenty freighters were riding at 
anchor in the middle of the peaceful 
harbour. Their bridges were de- 
serted; a faint wisp of blue smoke 
from the funnels was the only evidence 
of life aboard. None of us 
knew, or even suspected, that in their 
hulls, crouching in the darkness, 
German soldiers were waiting for an 
order to invade the shore.”’ 

There was no death penalty in 
Norway. ‘‘They were soon to know 
that the death penalty can be imposed 
for the crime of wanting to live in 
peace.” 

And so, at the very outset, Miss 
Peabody found herself embroiled in 
the war. She saw the German air 
force at work. ‘I watched them fly 
along the country roads, banking at 
the turns, and machine-gunning any- 
thing that stirred—women, children, 
cows, cats—it didn’t seem to matter.” 
Even the American hospital, clearly 
marked though it was, if not attacked 
was terrified, the bombers swirling so 
low over the roof that people leapt 
up, knocking over the furniture. 

In Scandinavia Miss Peabody 
endured hardship and difficulty and 
danger; and finally she left the hos- 
pital unit and made a great tour which 
took her through Moscow, down to 
Bucharest, through Venice and Geneva 
to Vichy, which she came upon in the 
moment of its complete pandemonium, 
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One Foot 
in Heaven 


HARTZELL SPENCE 


Tells how his father, a’ parson, 
made Christian living fun. 


“The most lively book about the 
Methodists that has appeared 
since Concerning Isabel Carnaby 
tickled the fancy of so many 
readers.’’——-METHODIST RECORDER. 
“To delight in this book one need 
not be interested in religion. It is 
a modest masterpiece of humour 
and controlled pathos.”—NEW 
STATESMAN. 


2nd printing. 88. 6d. net 


Second 
Wind 
CARL ZUCKMAYER 


A beautifully written autobiography 
by a leading playwright of pre-Nazi 
Germany. Twice exiled, he is 
beginning life yet again in America, 
Foreword by DOROTHY THOMPSON. 


Just out. 108. 6d. net 


Captured 


BESSY MYERS 


The English girl ambulance driver's 
own story of her experiences as a 
Nazi prisoner. 


“One of the most graphic and 
informing documents that have 
come out of the Battle of France.’’ 


—TIMES. 
“She writes always with a most 
admirable directness, simplicity 


and vigour.’-—HAROLD HOBSON 
(Sunday Times). 


2nd printing. 83. 6d. net 
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ERNEST 
RAYMOND 


The 
Last to Rest 


A tale of the present war told 
through the medium of a 
middle-aged man and his 
family. 9s. 6d. net 


ALBERT 
HALPER 


Sons of 
the Fathers 


With delightfully drawn char- 
acterisation this new novel of 
family life promises to have 
all the popularity of Union 
Square. 9s. 6d. net 


ESTHER 
BARSTOW 
HAMMAND 


Yesterday 
never Dies 


The cardinal sin, once com- 
mitted, takes retribution in 
the fulness of time 

9s. 6d. net 


CASSELL 


210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Je ee 
CAPE HORN 
FELIX RIESENBERG 


A beautiful and thrilling book—the 

story of Cape Horn discoverers and 

seamen from Magellan to to-day, 

studded with the names of great 

adventurers. A MUST book for all 

lovers of the sea. Finely illustrated. 
7 pp. 18/- 


THE MARCH OF 
THE BARBARIANS 
HAROLD LAMB 


The building of the Mongol Empire. 
“In every page of it beats the pulse 
of action. Here is learning made 
light. The story goes forward like 
the gallop of those amazing horse- 
archers who swept over the world. 
—Robert ane § News Chronicle). 
/- 


ANIMALS ARE 


LIKE THAT 
FRANK BUCK 


“Impelling. . . stories of daring and 
adventure.’’—Field. ‘Crisp and 
fresh. What a wealth of informa- 
tion! '’"—Sphere. ‘‘ Fascinating.’’— 
Sunday Times. Illus. 12/6 


ALASKA CHALLENGE 


“One of the finest things in travel 

literature.’’—Daily Telegraph. The 

new printing is ready. Order 
now. Illus. 15/- 





-Laval. 
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of pre-war Poland. 


of her architecture. 


POLISH 


PANORAMA 


by Lewitt - Him ! 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


by Sir Hugh Walpole 


This book displays a panorama 


It shows 


the simple charm of her country- 


side and the impressive beauty 


It leads 


us under the thatched village 
roofs and into the streets of 
the big towns, so proud of their 
modern achievements and of the 
venerable monuments of their 


great past. 


PRICE 8 / 6 NET 


M. I. KOLIN (Publishers) Ltd. 


9 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 








and thence, by Lisbon, to London, 
where, thirsting always for adventure, 
she was out with fire brigades in some 
of the worst moments. 

Her picture of the confusion and 
cross-purposes of Vichy is the most 
notable thing in a book full of good 
if sorrowful reading. She met and 
talked with Petain; she dined with 
She saw all Europe in the 
melting-pot, and there is one thing 
she lives for. “I felt I would gladly 
face many other such nights as I had 
just lived through if, upon returning 
home, I could see this headline in my 
morning paper: ‘U.S. convoys ships.’ 
‘U.S. Joins Fight for Freedom.’”’ 

Miss Margaret Armstrong’s book 
Trelawny (Hale, 15s.) is a biography 
of the man who can never be forgotten 
so long as Shelley is remembered. 
The trouble with Trelawny is that, 
for the first part of his career, we have 
to take his own word as he gave it in 
The Recollections of a Younger Son, and 
his word is so highly coloured, so over- 
poweringly romantic, so set on show- 
ing bim off as a dashing dare-devil 
pirate, that caution whispers the old 
tag about all books being auto- 
biographical except autobiographies. 

But when we come to Trelawny’s 
association with Shelley we are in no 
doubt of either the soundness of his 
head or the goodness of his heart. He 


knew Shelley for but six months, and he 
himself was then only thirty years old; 
but, till his own death at ninety, 
Shelley’s name was his star and he was 


laid in earth at Shelley’s side. The 
tale here told is of a man capable as 
few men are of a supreme devotion. 

Lord Berners’s brief novel Far 
trom the Madding War (Constable, 6s.) 
is a triviality that seemed to me to 
have little to commend it. The 
characters are a few dons and their 
women-folk, and a few visitors to the 
university town where they live. The 
phraseology is of the kind called 
urbane; there is an occasional witty 
phrase; but nowhere is there either 
the semblance of a human being or a 
hint of concern with the dilemmas of 
real flesh and blood. These people 
are brought together; their idiosyn- 
crasies are palely indicated; but they 
do not react upon one another in any 
way which “builds up” into some 
unity of idea or execution. At the 
risk of seeming old-fashioned, I like a 
book to be “‘about’’ something; and 
I at least have no idea what this book 
is about. It has the fatigued air of a 
water-colour that was never very good 
and has been left too long in the sun. 





[Mr. Spring will in future write a weekly 
causerie on books for COUNTRY LIFE.] 








SHORTER 


R. BERNARD DarRwin’s anthology, 
At Odd Moments (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 5s.), will help many of 
us just now to “forget as much as we 
can.’’ No sound ofthe war enters it; it 
is a collection of prose and verse, un- 
ashamedly personal and all the better 
for that, by a man whose tastes are 
for sport, humour and the best in 
Victorian fiction, essays and letters. 
Not for nothing does Mr. Darwin lead 
off with Hazlitt’s ‘‘I hate to read new 
books.’’ Nevertheless, he is capable 
of modern divagations, as when we 
find, sandwiched between Abraham 
Lincoln and Scott, that most moving 
letter of Vanzetti to his judges. 
Modern poets will blench at Mr. 
Darwin’s choice of verse from Praed 
and worse; and those of us who 
detest the fishy mess called bouilla- 
baisse wish that we could have found, 
beside Thackeray’s rhymed praises of 
this dish, the brilliant execrations in 
prose once heaped upon it by Humbert 
Wolfe. When introduction or index 
apprises us that Mr. Darwin has 
yielded to the anthologist’s weakness 
of including little things of his own, 
we feel disappointed; but (as we 
might have foreseen), once we are 
actually reading these little things, 
we are delighted; for each contains 
those happy touches that beguile even 
non-golfers into reading Mr. Darwin 
for ever. Here, in short, is an ideal 
Bed Book for those whom it suits; 
and its compiler, very properly, has 
not given a thought to those whom 
it fails to suit. 


FOR THE AVIATOR 


Fe the practical student of “‘avi- 
gation”’ {as the American author 
calls it), whether civil or military, 
Safety in Flight (Funk and Wagnalls, 
16s. 6d.), by Assen Jordanoff, an 
excellent and beautifully produced 
book, will undoubtedly prove a boon. 
Most aviation text-books, when they 
are not nebulous, are tedious; but 
Mr. Jordanoff’s book is imaginative, 
without being high-falutin’, precise 
without being dull—a book and not 
a treatise, vivid, instructive, friendly, 
often amusing. The pictorial and 
diagrammatic illustrations by Frank 
L. Carlson and Fred L. Meagher are 
remarkably good, and the accompany- 
ing text makes fascinating reading for 
the aviator, or prospective aviator. 
It is essentially an aviator’s book, 
aimed at the practical specialist rather 
than the academic reader—a book for 
the operations room and the dispersal 
point rather than for the library. 
Mr. Jordanoff knows a good deal about 
flying and wishes the more air-minded 
of his readers to share in and benefit 
from his knowledge and experience. 





REVIEWS 


Certain of his points and data, 
sometimes whole chapters (those on 
radio navigation, for instance), apply 
more particularly to America, and 
many differences of technique, of con- 
struction, and of locale, must be 
allowed for here; but the broad 
principles are universal. 


LAST WORD 

NEVITABLE pathos attaches to 

Virginia Woolf's final book, Between 
the Acts (Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.), 
which was finished only just before, 
with her death, an individual bright- 
ness fell from the air. The pathos is 
accentuated by our feeling that, in 
this novel, the author came nearest 
to her goal. For all her powers of 
observation and of sensitive evocative- 
ness are here; but they are attached 
to a definite narrative, so that we see 
the pearls the better for the thread 
on which they are strung. The day 
of a village pageant is that thread; 
during its course gentry, villagers, 
betwixt-and-betweens appear; the 
actual play is played out before us, 
and the whole is illuminated by the 
delicate and distinguished imagina- 
tion that was the essence of Virginia 
Woolf. When we have read to the 
end, however, it is not play or charac- 
ters that tuck themselves away de- 
lightedly in our minds, not to be 
forgotten as each day brings its petty 
dust, but certain pictures and phrases 
describing evanescent things but 
clothed upon with the permanence of 
truth and beauty. ‘“ the tender, 
the fading, the uninquisitive but 
searching light ofevening . . .”’ Is 
there anyone else who could have 
found that perfect word “ uninquisi- 
tive” for that familiar sight? There 
is not; there never wiil be. Such is 
the measure of our loss. 


SHORT STORIES 

GOOD eye for a situation and 

economy in stating it, a sense of 
character and a flaiy for the striking 
ending, are some of the points which 
distinguish the 15 short stories 
by Miss Stella Margetson in Miss 
Swinford Remembers (Crowther, 3s. 6d.). 
Some of them are stories in almost 
the magazine sense and some approach 
the modern ideal of regarding the 
portraying of a mental or physical 
state as sufficient material. An ex- 
ample of this A Refugee, where the 
whole movement lies in the contrast 
between a German’s memories and 
the light-hearted life of an English 
street. As to one denouement the 
present reviewer would raise a doubt : 
anyone on whom a heavy oil lamp had 
been dropped would be far more likely 
to die of burns than concussion, but 
that is a small matter, and the tittle 
book shows much promise. 




















BOOKS ARE THE 
BEST GIFTS* 


If you don’t know what to 


choose—remember that 


BOOK 
TOKENS 


enable your friends 
to choose exactly 
what they want 
at their own 


bookshop 


% NOW MORE THAN EVER 
—since they are tax-free 
and unrationed 















































If you fly—or hope to fly— 
you want 


SAFETY IN 
FLIGHT 


a new book by 


It deals with the practical 


ASSEN JORDAN OFF 
cppticarionoiour | OIG 


meaning of clouds—how information 
about the upper air is obtained and used 
—how safety can be assured in adverse 
weather. Profusely illustrated with over 
500 drawings and photographs, includ- 
ing many photo diagrams of actual in- 
struments, the book covers the use of 
radio, engine and engine design, props, 
plugs, aircraft design of to-day and its 
trend, etc., etc. The author is well 
known in the aviation world as an 
authority on all aspects of aircraft and 
flying. His easy fluent style enables the 
reader to grasp the subject at once. It 
is a book all air-minded folk should 
possess. 


Fill in the form below and post at once. 
The book will be sent to you on three 
days’ approval. 





To Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, 

17, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, 
Dear Sirs—Please send me on Three Days’ FREE 
Approval ‘‘Safety in Flight’’ If! decide tor etain 
it | will forward you one-third the amount, 
immediately and the balance in equal monthly 


instalments. Otherwise | agree to return the 
book to you within three days. 

IIE x; bAdanecancsddddsniscainasiaiassdsioadusdinssccsesees 
SN dicnskcadssnannsaprcedenaneonnasbebdéetsédns sdundien 
Be icicnarercnsacisncnens nn Pe 











ARTHUR YOUNG 


(Born September 11, 1741) 


By S. P. 


T is commonly allowed that Arthur Young 
was born on September I1, 1741. 
Among other things he was the first Secre- 
tary to the Board of Agriculture and did 
more to awake the British conscience about 

the importance of farming than any other single 
man. Presumably therefore all farmers who 
read at all constantly refer to his Annals, though 
I must confess that I have never seen a copy 


in any farm, and his famous Tours through the 
east, north, and south of England are hard to 


come by. On the other hand he has obviously 
many readers among the general public, for his 
Travels in France and Italy 1787-1789 are re- 
printed in the Everyman Library. 

What does surprise me is the lack of popu- 
larity of his autobiography, which was edited 
by Miss Betham-Edwards, published in 1898, 
and so far as I can ascertain never reprinted. 
It is one of the most poignantly moving human 
documents that I have ever read, and provides 
an astonishingly vivid picture of eighteenth- 
century life and manners, for Young was no 
illiterate recluse farmer. On the contrary, he 
was a brilliant member ofa most brilliant society, 
friendly with and respected by his Sovereign 
(‘‘Farmer’’ George), Jeremy Bentham, Joseph 
Priestley, William Wilberforce, the Burneys, 
Edmund Burke and William Pitt, as well as all 
the most famous scientists of France, Poland, 
Russia, Denmark, Italy and Scandinavia. 

He was a complete failure as a practical 
farmer, and yet was the means of putting 
British agriculture on the map. He was a man 
of fashion and culture who later became as 
morbidly religious as Cowper. He gave the 
whole of his love to his youngest daughter, 
whose death at 14 left him completely broken- 


hearted, and ultimately he went totally blind 
and became almost a hermit. 
Such a man’s autobiography, especially 


written as Young’s was, with complete 
frankness, can scarcely fail to fascinate even 
those who know and care nothing about the 
passion for farming reform which occupied so 
large a part of this indefatigable worker’s life. 
He came of an ancient and wealthy stock. 


one 


His father, who was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, was rector of Bradfield, Suffolk, 
and Arthur was educated at Lavenham, where 


he wrote a history of England, developed a 
passion for dancing and fell in love first with 
the grocer’s daughter and then a clergyman’s 
sister. 

His mother decided to put him into the 
counting-house of a merchant in King’s Lynn 
instead of training him to follow his father as 
rector of Bradfield, as his father wished. 

He spent the money that he meant to de- 
vote to books on “‘great foppery for the balls.”’ 

When he was 21 he decided to start a 
magazine which he entitled The Universal 


B. MAIS 


Museum and made a personal call on Dr. 
Johnson (whom he describes as “‘so half-dressed 
and slovenly a figure as to make me stare at 
him’’) to ask him to write for him. Johnson 
refused, and warned him not to proceed with 
his undertaking. After five issues he took 
Johnson’s advice. 

He then refused an offer of a commission 
in a cavalry regiment because his mother, 
whom he loved deeply, thought it inadvisable, 
in view of his physical weakness. 

‘“‘T now found myself,’’ he writes, “in a 
situation as truly helpless and forlorn as could 
well be imagined, without profession, business 
or pursuit. My whole fortune during the life 
of my mother was a copyhold farm of 20 acres, 
producing as many pounds.”’ 

But in order to keep her son by her side 
she induced him to take another farm of 
80 acres near by. 

“T had no more idea of farming than of 
physic or divinity, but as it promised me some 
employment I commenced my rural operations, 
which entirely decided the complexion of all 
my remaining years.’’ 

At the end of four years he published the 
result of his experiences, which, ‘‘speaking as 
a farmer, was nothing but ignorance, folly, pre- 
sumption and rascality. The only real use 
which resulted from those four years was to 
enable me to view the farms of other men with 
an eye of more discrimination than I could 
possibly have done without that practice.”’ 

He set off on three tours of the kingdom, 
“‘the exertion in these tours was admitted 
them to be of most singular 
general agriculture of the 


and 
by all who read 
utility to the 
kingdom.”’ 

These Tours are certainly an outstanding 
proof of Johnson’s precept that it is not neces- 
sary for a man to practise what he preaches. 

He takes no credit to himself, but describes 
himself merely as a reporter of all that he saw. 
To posterity, as no doubt to contemporaries, 
quite half the interest of Young’s Touwrs lies in 
his descriptions of the picturesque scenery that 
he passed through or made a point of inspecting, 
and of the great houses that he visited—often 
including a catalogue of the pictures and com- 
ments on the decorations or improvements that 
he found in progress. He turns without effort 
from the zestful reporting of cabbage culture 
or a new implement to appreciation of the 
adjacent landscape. Young was something of 
an amateur artist and not only made drawings of 
the novel types of ploughs, harrows and other 
implements that he came across, which are 
reproduced in some of his volumes, but would 
‘attempt a slight sketch’’ of any particularly 
romantic scene. 

He then married a wife about whom he can 
never bring himself to say a good word, took 
a very fine farm in Essex and 
another in North Mimms, and settled 











A SMALL 


Typical of Young’s diagrams of novel agricultural 


devices and implements 





DRAINAGE WINDMILL IN 
HOLDERNESS 





down to work which gave him little 
satisfaction. 

To increase his income he re- 
ported the debates in Parliament 
for the Morning Post at a salary of 
five guineas a week, walking 17 miles 
every Saturday back to his farm and 
again to London on Monday morning. 

At 35 we find him still dis- 
satisfied. 

“The last four or five years of 
my life have been detestable, my 
employments degrading, my anxiety 
endless, every effort unsuccessful, 
exertion always on the stretch, and 
always disappointed in the result, 
uneasy at home, unhappy abroad, 
existing with difficulty and strug- 
gling to live, never out of debt, and 
never enjoying one shilling that was 
spent. What would not a sensible, 
quiet, prudent wife have done for me? 

““But had I so behaved to God 
as to merit such a gift?”’ 

Indeed, so low had he fallen 
that he was twice on the brink of 
emigrating to America. Only his 
mother’s age and her persuasions 
prevented him. 
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ARTHUR YOUNG, 
From the pastel by Russell, 1795, in the p 
session of Sir Edward Rug ggles-Brise, Bt., M 


He must have shown a different face 
society, for it is about this time that Fan 
Burney writes in her diary: “Last night that 
lively, charming, spirited Mr. Young entered 
the room. ‘Oh, how glad we were to see hin 

But in 1783 his darling Bobbin, the apple 
of his eye, his youngest daughter, was born and 
he began the publication of Annals of Agricul- 
ture which ran into 50 volumes. The King 
always carried a copy in his carriage and on 
meeting him said: ‘‘Mr. Young, I consider 
myself more obliged to you than to any other 
man in my dominions.”’ 

He then lost his mother and brother, made 
a friend of Priestley, who wrote: ‘‘ You alone 
have done more to promote agriculture, and 
especially to render it reputable, in this country 
than all who have gone before you,’’ and made 
three journeys to France, in one of which he 
rode 3,700 miles on a blind mare. His account 


of his travels in France have, of course, the 
supreme value of giving a first-hand, eye- 


witness’s account of the Revolution. 

He came home to make a proposal for 
arming the peasantry of the kingdom in a sort 
of horse militia, bought 4,400 acres of waste 
moorland in Yorkshire, but had to sell them 
before he could begin reclaiming them in order 
to take up his duties as secretary of the newly 
formed Board of Agriculture at £400 a year. 

In 1797 came the overwhelming tragedy of 
his life, the death at 14 of his below ed Bobbin, 
from which he never recovered. 

‘I buried her in my pew, fixing the coffin 
so that when I kneel it will be between her head 
and her dear heart. This I did as a means of 
preserving the grief I feel, and hope to feel 
while breath is in my body.”’ 


This part of his autobiography makes 
almost unbearable reading. To keep her 


memory alive he devoted much of his time to 
educating, catechising, and feeding the village 
children. In 1798 he notes expenses for 627 
dinners to children, ‘‘in memory of Bobbin.” 

When he was 67 he underwent an opera- 
tion for cataract, which failed because Wilber- 
force, immediately afterwards, related to |\im 
in such moving terms the death of the D ike 
of Grafton that the patient burst into ters. 
He went totally blind. 

His contribution to agriculture lies in is 
incessant experiments in new methods, in he 
discovery of the chemistry of soils, in advi. ng 
new rotations of crops, in his abuse of abse .ee 
landlords, old methods of cultivation, wa ‘es 
and commons and small holdings. He led -he 
crusade in favour of enclosures, and as |. lie 
Stephen said ‘‘carried into agriculture the s -rit 
which we generally associated with the ¢ cat 
revolution of manufactures.”’ 

I can think of no better way of celebrs ‘ng 
his bicentenary than of dipping once Te 
into those fascinating Tours which do so 1 ach 
to reveal to us the glory, the beauty and, © 10st 
of all, the productive potentialities of our wn 
countryside. 
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THE NATION NEEDS- 


still more food and feeding-stuffs 
to maintain life and health in the 
third year of war. Not a minute 
can be lost. Plough now and sow 
early, for better crops and to 
spread over the demand on 


available machinery. 


More WHEAT = after allowing for the needs 


of the dairy herd, every suitable acre must grow wheat. 


More BEANS & PEAS - 1 replace im- 


ported feeding-stuffs, and for human food. 


More POTATOES = az /east a sixth more 


potatoes must be planted. 


More SUGAR BEET = 00 give the factories 


the utmost crop they can handle— 55,000 more acres. 


More OATS = for home farm stock—particularly 


dairy stock, for oatmeal for the people, for town horses 
and pit ponies. 


Move BARLEY «© more of this crop, but not on 


land that cculd grow wheat, oats, beans or peas. 


XK MILK 


is essential to the nation’s 
health and yields must 
be kept up. Every dairy 
farm must become as self- 
‘ubporting as possible. 
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LITEWATE 


9 feet high, any diameter. With or without Oversilo 
ALSO 


STANDARD 


B.C F. 


10 feet high, any diameter 


CONCRET=: 


SILOS 


ORDER NOW WHILST STOCKS ARE AVAILABLE 








* | 
Delivery from our Works in : 
ESSEX, MIDDLESEX, SURREY, HANTS. 


Also CONCRETE PIGSTYES, COWSHEDS, DUTCH BARNS, PIG 
AND CATTLE TROUGHS, Etc. 


PRECAST CONCRETE Ltd. 


ACCREDITED AGENTS INVITED 
2, CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHltehall 2573 



































The SILO without snags! 











Provisionally 
Patented 


the best and most 
economical means 
of storing silage 


It is simplicity itself to erect 
| and to fill—the heaviestitem 
to handle weighs only 39Ibs. 


It can easily be dismantled, 
A the sheets stored away, and 
used over and over again, 
¥ provided reasonable care is 
employed in the handling 


The same FLEX!LO sheets 
and fittings (except binding 
wires) are used for all sizes 
of silo. 


The walls ofa FLEXILO Siloare 
smooth and allow Silage to 
settle down easily, without 
air pockets. Therefore wast« 
is reduced to a minimum 


ORDER EARLY TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMEN! 


Prices at local distributors depot. 
3 TIER. 11° 0” high. 2 TIER. 7’ 6” high. 

Dia. | Capacity ee £ea¢€ * Capacity £s. d. £s. d. 
15” |31 tons (1,943 cu. fi.) (A) 13. 2. 6 (B) 11.17. Of 22 tons (1,325 cu. ft.) (A) 9. I. 6 (B) 8. 4.0 
12’6”| 22 tons (1,349 cu. ft.) (A) II. 1. 9 (B) 10. 0. 6/14 tons (920 cu. ft.) (A) 7.13. 7 (B) 6.19. 0 
10’ |14tons (863 cu. ft.)(A) 8.16. 6(B) 7.19. 6|10 tons (589 cu. ft.) (A) 6. 2. 2(B) 5.10. 6 
A. Comprising sheets, wires, galvanised spacing and hanging brackets. B. Comorising sheets, wires, 
wire-hinged brackets. Hanging brackets may also be used in conjunction with hinged brackets. 

From your local merchant, or write to WIGGINS-SANKEY, Ltd., Lysia Street, LONDON, S.W 


@ (Above) As fili- 
ing is carried out, 
the silo automatic- 
ally assumes a 
perfectly circular 
shape. 


@(Right) A 
thatched 2 - tier 
Silo constructed 
trom FLEXILO 
sheets. 
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THE REVOLUTION 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


SSEX has been the scene of a great 

revolution, accomplished by an army 

of about 2,000 men and women armed 

with modern implements of war. The 

revolutionary forces directed from 
Vrittle near Chelmsford have conquered and 
;ccupied most of the neglected land in the 
ounty and are intent on the conquest of the 
emainder. On one of the few fine days that 
rid-August yielded I drove for 100 miles in the 
track of the victorious forces and, knowing 
nost of the country they had overrun, was not 
istonished to find memory calling for exclama- 
tion marks in nearly every parish. 

The change must be seen to be believed. 
The route chosen lay by Langenhoe, East and 
West Mersea, Peldon, Goldhanger, Fambridge, 
Woodham Ferrers, Rawreth, Southend By- 

ass road, Basildon, Laindon, Corringham, and 
hen by way of Chelmsford to the north, out 
' the London clay area and on to the kinder 
yulder clay. We ran through the country of 
1e Blackwater and the Crouch as far as the 
hames estuary, with gathering convoy and 
alloon barrage, and thence to the Suffolk 
order by another road. 

The places mentioned here can only be 
ames to the general reader; the country is 
parsely populated to-day, but the thing that 
natters is that it was once the granary of 
mdon and for years past has presented scenes 
f neglect and desolation. Where wheat gave 
Imost incredible returns other corn crops 
lourished, while roots satisfied the farmers’ 
eaviest demands; since the repeal of the Corn 
-roduction Act in 1921 much of the land has 
known nothing better than ranching. Splendid 
arable fields have fallen down to grass, hedges 
have been allowed to grow 10ft. to 12ft high, 
ditches have been choked, brambles and thorns 
have sprung up all over the fields, buildings lie 
in ruins. Many farmers have had neither the 
heart nor the money to practise proper acts of 
husbandry. 

It is over this abandoned land that the 
forces of the Essex Agricultural Committee 
have swept. With giant gyrotillers, with heavy 
and light tractors, with workers taken where 
they were to be found and trained as they went 
along, they have restored “‘ London’s Granary”’ 
to its pristine splendour with some of the heavi- 

est crops it can have known since Crimean days. 
And in so doing they have dealt a blow to the 
country’s worst peace-time enemy, the land 
speculator. 

One of the ugliest aspects of the country- 
side, revealed by the reclamation work now 
accomplished or in process of accomplishment, 
is the ruin wrought by these men. All through 
this part of the county along the estuaries of 
rivers, beside the arterial roads, on the outskirts 
of villages, agricultural land has been bought 
cheaply in the hour of its depression for the 
sake of its road frontages. Ten or twelve pounds 
an acre may have been the price; sites for 
villas and bungalows have been offered to the 


“ DE-BUSHING ” 


DITCHES HAVE BEEN CHOKED, BRAMBLES AND THORNS 


IN 





ESSEX 





SPRUNG 


HAVE 


UP ALL OVER THE FIELDS 


unwary, often on heavy clay that has no water 
supply, no light, and no drainage. Behind the 
road-front lots, the rest of the land has gone 
to ruin; it has raised nothing more useful than 
thorn ‘and blackberry bushes. 

Now the County Committee have taken it 
over, torn out the thorn and brambles and 
broken up the soil with tractor or gyrotiller; 
the de-bushing, if the term be permitted, together 
with cultivation, has cost much more than the 
price at which the land was sold. Happily it will 
remain the property of the county for the dura- 
tion and three years after, and can only then 
go back to the owners, if they can be found, for 
a sum based upon the value of the improvement. 
It is valued before it is taken over and will be 
valued on return. But even then it should not 
go back without an undertaking to maintain 
cultivation. A national disgrace in the hands 
of exploiters, it is to-day a national asset in 
the hour of the nation’s extreme need. 

Some of the results of the reclamation 
must astonish the natives. At East Mersea, for 
example, removal of bush has made the sea 
visible after many years, but it has been 
terribly hard work, demanding ropes and trac- 
tors and costing about £8 per acre to accom- 
plish. The land in this and other parts of the 
old corn area had ceased to support farm 
workers and it has been necessary to set up 
camps, solidly built affairs enough, with electric 
light, running water and adequate equipment 


for 50 or 60 men. We visited several; the 
Y.M.C.A. is in charge of some. One held 


University students, and there was a hostel, 
newly built and incomplete, for the girl students 
who cooked for them. We found a hostel for 
Land Girls near Corringham directed by a young 
Scotswoman who looked as though she could 
have commanded a battalion: energy and fit- 
ness seemed everywhere in evidence there. Such 
developments proclaim the passing of the old 
order, the coming of the new. 

larmers who cannot readily respond to 





BEGINS 





the needs of the hour have been helped and 
directed, those who deliberately obstruct have 
found their land taken over and farmed for 
them—for the duration and three years after. 
There is a velvet glove at Writtle, but it covers 
an iron hand. 

The main arterial road to Southend is in 
many parts a sorry sight, for it has been the 
land speculators’ playground. ‘So have the 
London clays round Fambridge and Woodham 
Ferrers, the tract of desolation plainly visible, 
with here and there a few deserted homesteads, 
put up by the poor deluded folk who believed 
what they were told. Doubtless many hazarded 
their savings in ore of these places, hoping to 
earn a living by growing things, quite unaware 
that you need sound knowledge, good soil, with 
some capital and a near market if you are to 
avoid failure. Outside one town, where the 
brambles had covered an area of several acres, 
great indignation was expressed last year by 
people who came from miles round to gather 
blackberries, the orly crop this fine land 
vielded ! They found preparations for corn- 
growing where brambles had rioted 

It is satisfactory to find that many land 
speculators have disappeared as completely as 
their victims. When enquiries have been made 
as to ownership of derelict land, it has often 
been impossible to find them, so the land has 
been ‘‘proclaimed”? and taken over. The 
Executive is armed with a giant’s strength but 
has never forgotten that “it is tyrannous to 
use it like a giant.”’ 

Agricultural Essex covers 750,000 acres. 
When war started, 300,000 acres were under 
permanent grass; to-day over 100,000 have been 
brought back to arable cultivation. A year and 
a half ago, on a run through marshland, | 
noted with regret a vast tract of once fertile 
land that had become like a neglected common. 
Last vear the giant gvrotiller took it in charge, 
and when we passed in mid-August I found a 
splerdid crop of wheat looking like five quarters 
to the acre; the wilderness had blossomed. 

Costs have been heavy. The Committee 
has 100 tractors at work, and a Caterpillar with 
a six-furrow plough may cost £1,500. There 
are 900 implements in county use excluding 
the tractors, repair shops are maiprtained, 
and the Committee need them all, for nothing 
can be more difficult than the London clay on 
which most of the reclamation must be done. 
Every type of agricultural crop is grown: corn, 
roots including great breadths of sugar beet, 
linseed and flax. All sorts of men and women 
have been taken for the job and trained to do 
it at several centres, for many were quite with- 
out agricultural experience. The Committee 
aims at having 550,000 acres under the plough 
in Essex with a maximum of 200,000 grass, the 
abolitior of all scrub and derelict land, propet 
draining and ditching; in short, a return to the 
best tradition. 

“What I would like best,’’ said my fellow- 
traveller, ‘‘is to get Mr. Herbert Morrison down 
here to see what Essex is doirg for England, 
and what proper cultivation has done for Essex. 
He has shown what he can accomplish for 
London; I'd like him to see what he can do for 
the country if in due season he will help to 
keep this work going.” 
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LAND FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


THE FUNCTION OF CHEMICAL FERTILISERS 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has re- 
cently been heard on the question of 
land fertility, which seems to have 
centred on three main points. Firstly, 
anxiety has been expressed concern- 

ing the reduction in livestock that has occurred : 
secondly, criticism has been directed to the wide- 
spread appeal that has been made to farmers 
to use more chemical fertilisers: lastly, the 
extensive ploughing up of grassland is using 
up reserves of fertility, and many people are 
asking if sufficient steps are being taken to 
replace this. It is therefore worth examining 
rather fully the underlying principles on which 
soil fertility is based so that we may judge to 
what extent these criticisms are justified. 

Now soil fertility is a wide term. It means 
presumably the inherent power of the soil to 


HARVEST IN THE GREATEST WHEATFIELD IN THE 
The Women’s Land Army 


This 400-acre field on the Sussex Downs was derelict before the war. 


increase in crop, although the top Qins. of soil 
already contains 400lb. of nitrogen per acre. 
Thus, to sum up, the soil is a storehouse of 
plant food capable of conversion to crops 
which, however, can only be drawn upon by 
the plant provided certain prescribed conditions 
—physical and biological—exist. To maintain 
the fertility of the soil we must add to this 
storehouse as much as or more than we withdraw 
every year in the plant. Thorough cultivations, 
proper drainage and improvement of the soil 
texture will all assist the crop in withdrawing 
plant food from the reserves. Unless these 
reserves are very large indeed, however, it will 
still not be able to withdraw quite enough to 
reach the sort of yield which we now expect. 
We therefore assist matters by adding some 
additional supplies of plant food in the form of 


COUNTRY 


harvested a bumper crop 


grow good crops, or rather, a succession of good 
crops, for the time factor is the first complica- 
tion. We can, for example, grow perfectly 
good crops year after vear in pure sand by 
adding vear after year the necessary chemicals, 
but no one would call pure sand a fertile soil. 
If we stopped adding the chemicals we should 
get no crop at all. With humus present, how- 
ever, we get a reserve of dormant fertility which 
slowly becomes available to the plant. 
Perhaps the best analogy that has been 
made is that which compares fertility with a 
banking account kept partly on deposit account 
and partly on current account. The current 
account provides the plant food necessary for 
the growing plant at any given time: the 
deposit account lies dormant in the soil and 
represents reserves which are not immediately 
available to the plant, but which can be slowly 
drawn upon if soil conditions are suitable. 
Speaking very generally, organic material goes 
into the deposit account and chemical fertilisers 
go into the current account, or, to put it another 
way, when we apply organic material to the 
soil we are providing a little for the present 
and much for the future, whereas when we 
apply chemical fertilisers we are providing 
much for the present and little for the future. 
On most soils the deposit account is a big one: 
there is enough plant food to grow crops for 
100 vears, but often the plant cannot get hold 
of it. That is why Icwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
containing 20lb. of nitrogen will give a large 


readily available fertilisers to make good this 
deficiency. 

What, then, is the practical outcome of all 
these complex matters? Is it not surely that 
no one should speak of chemical fertilisers 
compared with organic material, or fertilisers 
versus dung: they are supplements and not 
substitutes : full benefit is only obtained with 
the proper use of both. 

Those who decry either fertilisers or humus 
are doing a disservice to the farmer and to the 
country. The recent report from Rothamsted 
(Fertiliser Policy in War-time) has shown that 
immensely larger quantities of fertilisers ought 
to be used to get full yields. There is no evi- 
dence whatever that their proper and balanced 
use has any harmful effect whatever on the 
soil or on the health of crops or man. Any such 
idea is based on ignorance and superstition. 
As a leading and successful farmer has recently 
pointed out in the Press, “‘such nonsense is of 
no service to the State in this emergency.”’ 

As regards humus, livestock have ever been 
the basis of our British agriculture and long may 
they continue to be so. In the last 50 years 
we have imported an ever-increasing quantity 
of concentrated feeding-stuffs from abroad, 
and the residues of these have gone into our 
land. Thus we have enriched the soil by the 
residue of crops grown on the estancias of South 
America and on the plains of Canada. It is true 
that these imports have now largely ceased, 
and that so far as the chemical value of farm- 


yard manure is concerned, we are now largely 
transferring plant food from one field to an- 
other, from grass to arable or from straw and 
crop of swedes to a crop of wheat or potatoes. 
Yet this is no disparagement of farmyard manure 
or sheep. Their vital réle is a physical and n 
a chemical one. 

Two other points should be mentioned. A 
those who farm light land recognise the value 
of folded sheep, and most of us deplore th 
economic conditions that have led to the givin 
up of so many flocks. In their absence, hoy 
ever, it is worth noting that there are some wh ) 
say that the introduction of the disc harro 
with the roll has made it possible to imitat 
very closely their consolidating effect on th 
soil, while the ploughing in of green crops ca 
provide the humus. Such a practice may b 
well worth following at th 
present moment. 

Lastly, we 
of sulphate of ammoni 
“drawing the land” ¢ 
being “‘merely a stimulus’ 
or “depleting fertility.’ 
Such statements are th: 
relict of imperfect knowledg: 
of plant nutrition and thx 
excessive use to which thi: 
fertiliser was put when 
it was first introduced. The 
three foods which the plant 
requires in greatest quan- 
tities are nitrogen, phos 
phates and potash. For full 
and healthy growth it re- 
quires all these three in 
definite proportions, and it 
is no use having an immense 
quantity of one if the others 
are short—the strength of 
the chain is in the weakest 
link. In the vast majority 
of cases the weakest link 
is nitrogen, which sulphate 
of ammonia contains, and 
with it the plant grows 
to its maximum develop- 
ment, thus utilising more 
of the other foods. It 
therefore does ‘‘ draw the 
land”’ exactly to the extent 
that a big crop draws the 
land more than a_ small 
crop—exactly to the ex- 
tent that would occur if 
ve increased the yield by 
any other means, such as 
better cultivation or better 
seed, and no one would object to these. The 
remedy is not to keep yields down by with- 
holding from the plant one of the foods that 
it needs, but to ensure that the other foods are 
also present in sufficient quantities. 

The fact that many crops have gone down 
this year represents the risk that we must all 
take in growing big crops if the season happens 
to be an unfavourable one. It is a risk wel 
worth taking. Moreover, recent research has 
shown that lodging is to some extent caused by a 
fungus which attacks the straw, and this is 
encouraged by nitrogen, whether the nitroge1 
comes from sulphate of ammonia or from farm 
yard manure. 

Let us therefore grow the best possibl 
crops that we can by every means at our dis 
posal: let us keep all the cattle and the shee; 
that we can to convert the straw and cleanin 
crops of the farm into the largest quantity « 
manure to improve the physical texture of th 
soil and to build up a reserve of dormant fe: 
tility : let us remember that this can also | 
done by ploughing in green crops and by re 
seeding in short-term leys: let us supplemen 
this by such chemical fertilisers as we ca 
obtain and as are necessary to provide immediat 
available plant food to grow the maximu! 
crops: and, above all, let us realise that th 
production of both crops and livestock is not 
succession of short-term enterprises endin 
with a cash harvest but a continuous proce: 
founded upon the soil. A. B. C. 


still jhea 
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RANSOMES, 


SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD., ORWELL WORKS, 


“Dag somes 
amous /mplements 
IPSWICH 

















The workmanship and quality of 


WILMOT’S 


GALVANIZED SPECIALITIES 


remain unchanged 
x * 


Ask for WILMOT’S and look for the Trade Mark on all 
FEEDING TROUGHS, 
CISTERNS, ETC. 





S.M. WILMOT & CO., Ltd., 17 St. Philips, BRISTOL 














































a revolution in cultivation.. 
a revelation in ease e speed/ 


The Easi-HOE 


For farms and gardens the Easi-HOE is the perfect too!, hoeing twice the area 
of ground in half the time and with far less effort. The secret of its ease, 
speed and efficiency lies in the fact that instead of the usua! hoe blade, a super- 
quality, hard wearing, high tensile steel cutting wire is held at tension 
between the spring steel prongs. 


THE ADVANTAGES ARE OBVIOUS 


The operator can see exactly what he is doing with every movement of the 
Easi-HOE ... plants can be quickly singled and weeds severed or 
uprooted ... the wire ‘cuts and flows’ through the soil with ease, 
leaving a level tilth of ‘drought resisting’ light soil ...no clogging 
occurs, so lifting the hoe from the ground is largely avoided— 
every hoeing operation can be carried out from a comfortable, 
upright position. 





Here is what a practical farmer says :— 
“| have given your Easi-HOE a good triai and am delighted with it. t certainly makes 
easy pleasant work of one of the most monotonous jobs on the farm. One can keep at it 
all day without any backache or armache . . . it leaves the soil in perfect condition 
and it is so easy to hoe round plants. . should say it is nearly twice as quick as 
ordinary hoeing.’’—(Mr. May, of Mavfair Farm, Churt, Surrey). 


The Easi-Hoe is the greatest revolution in cultivation 
since ‘ Akabanza’ invented the first plough. Try one 
and PROVE it. 










A taut high Supplied in four useful sizes, complete with handle, 
tensile at prices ranging from 5/- to 6/3 each, the Easi-HOE 
strength can be obtained from 

steel wire 

sn a HARDWAREMEN, SEEDSMEN & STORES ONLY 
efficient 





Trade enquiries only to— 
GASCOIGNES (Reading) LTD. (Easi-HOE Dept.) 
116/118, Castle Street, READING. 























Silage made now will en- 
sure ample fodder for your 
cattle throughout the win- 
ter. Take the first step by 
ordering : the best of all 
SilWig = silos a GIRLING. 
“P*")  Built up with interlocking 
concrete units, GIRLING 
Silos have no heavy parts, 
no bolts or nuts to “‘rust 
up,’” and can be erected 
and dismantled with ease 
by ordinary labour. Full 
roof- details and prices on 
request. 


GIRLING SILOS 


PORTABLE & PERMANENT 


SOUTH: Gt. West Read, Feltham, Middx. ‘Phone: Hcunsicw 1158. 
MIDLANDS: Rothwell, near Leeds. ‘Phone: Rothwell 3174. (Leeds Extension). 
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SCOTLAND: Southbank Road, Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. ‘Phone: Kirkintilloch 1785 








SILAGE «© 


\F Tr’ 





Pes, Bee Bs Seen catia 7 * inti 
Se tioryesting silage grass crops is now widely mechanised The ‘‘PITCH-POLE”’ providesinone 
by the use of the Wilder ‘‘Cutlift,"” which cuts the grass implement the means for dealing 
and delivers it, by an elevator, into trailer in tow, all in one with the widest range of soil condi- 
operation. The usual time and labour is reduced by half. tions in arable cultivation and 
Orders for ‘‘Cutlifts’’ for private buyers now being accepted grassland improvement. Self-clean- 
for the 1942 season. Early ordering is strongly advised. ing, adjustable for working depth. 
Made by JOHN WILDER, LTD., READING. Phone: Reading 3204 (2 lines) 
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HARVEST LESSONS 


ARVESTING has been a gloomy business so far as the 

early cut corn crops are concerned. They stood about in 

stook for a fortnight or three weeks, getting soaked one day 

and dried the next. It is not surprising that some of the 

sheaves were sprouting green before they could be safely 
put away inrick. The loss to the farmer and to the nation has been 
heavy. Nature, stimulate} by sulphate of ammonia, gave us extra 
heavy crops. She has now wasted some of this bounty and left us 
with no more than average yields. The later corn will, we can still 
hope, fare better. The old men on the farm declared that the weather 
would change about Tuesday, August 26. At the time of writing their 
forecast has not been proved wrong. If we do get a continuing spell 
of dry weather, there should not be much wrong with the spring corn 
that was not fit to cut until the last week in the month. The lesson 
for some of us is that stiff strawed varieties of corn must be used where 
fertilisers are being applied generously to get full yields. A tough 
straw does not matter so much in a season like 1940 when all the 
corn stood up well, but it makes all the difference to harvesting in 
a catchy season when growth is extraordinarily exuberant. Straw 
when it is valued at £4 a ton baled is worth having, but it must be 
standing upright if it is to be dealt with economically. Five-foot 
lengths of straw beaten down flat with the grain lying on the sodden 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR FELLING A TREE 


At a demonstration of mechanised farming on one of Lord Salisbury’s 
Hertfordshire farms 


ground and sprouting is a sight that must wring the heart of the 
most hardened farmer. Looking through a seedsman’s list of wheat 
varieties, I note that he classifies the following as stiff-strawed : 


Squarehead’s Master, Yeoman, Desprez 80, and Victor. Wilhelmina 
and Holdfast are mentioned as being resistant to lodging. It will be 


interesting to know whether these varieties of wheat have stood up 
well everywhere this season. 
* * * 
TILL more grassland will be coming under the plough for the Nev 
Year, even on dairy farms where it is essential to have sufficient 
summer grazing for the cows. In a growing season like this there i: 
a good chance of clover and grass seeds getting a good take on th: 
stubbles if the work is done now. The disc harrows will make « 
satisfactory seed-bed, and unless we get an autumn drought ther 
should be a good plant of seeds established before growth is checke 
by winter frosts. From what one hears, it seems likely that a bigge 
acreage than usual of corn was undersown with clover and grass seed 
this spring, and now that the corn is cut there is a well-establishe 
plant. But some farmers had not realised fully how valuable ley 
would be to them and they missed the opportunity of spring sowin; 
Clover and grass are so valuable in war-time in providing high! 
nutritious grazing and first-quality material for hay that where tl 
seeds acreage is short it is worth taking a risk with autumn sowing. 
* * *€ 


HE world seems to have gone quite crazy when the retail pri 
of eggs remains at 2s. 6d. a dozen and the farmer is paid 3s. 8 
a dozen for top-grade eggs going through a packing station. Sor 
people find it very difficult to believe that it is a benefice 
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The Right Start for the New Crop: | at Ses. 


Massey-Marris Equipment gets the 
Most out of Every Acre 


The Complete Line of 
Tillage and _ Seeding 
Machines that give the 


Right Start for Bigger 





and Better Crops. 


MASSEY-HARRIS associated with BLACKSTONE 
MANCHESTER and STAMFORD. 


Massey House, Brooklands Road, Sale, Manchester. 


Offices : 























Appointment to 
ie H. M. King GeorgejVI. 













EBLACESTONT 









Designed and built especially for its job, 
it ploughs a perfect furrow 8 ins. wide 
and 5-6 ins. deep. 


A light horse or pony can draw the ‘‘ Land- 
mark ”’ Plough on light soil—yet it is strong 
enough for a large horse on heavy land. 
Its compactness makes it especially suitable 
for estate owners or smallholders. It will 
go near trees and other obstructions and 
takes up surprisingly little rocm «st the 
headlands. 


Lloyds & Co. (Letchworth) Ltd. 
Pennsylvania Works, Letchworth. 


LANDMARE PLOUGH 


PRICE £5:19:6 


Ridging Body Attach- 
ment extra £2:16:6 





































ON woes OF NATIONAL : 
: IMPORTANCE 








VETERINARY 
DISINFECTANT FLUID 


No helper on your farm does more to prevent 
serious loss than Boots Veterinary Disinfectant 
Fluid. It’s economical, effective and highly 
concentrated—one 5-gallon drum gives you 
500 gallons of APPROVED DISINFECTANT 
(approved by the Ministry of Agriculture for use 
under Disease Orders). 








Obtainable 
through all 


THE FARMER’S 
Orders £1 and upwards 








carriage paid, goods 
train, within the railway com- branches of CHEMISTS 
panies’ free delivery areas. 
Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. B.738-558 











War 


Agricultural 
County of Southampton 


“©... the machine did extremely satisfactory work ; so much so, that 
Lord —— who was having a demonstration with a silage maker, 
requested that the transplanting machine should be sent to his Estate 
for demonstrating there. This was done, and the machine did good work 
although the ground in which it worked was wet and rather heavy.” 





Committee 
states:— 





Executive 









TRANSPLANTERS (ROBOT) LTD. 








9, YORK ROAD 








- §™ ALBANS: HERTS. Phone: St Albans 4361-2 
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Government and not some mysterious black 
market activity which is responsible for this 
strange reversal of the ordinary relationship 
between wholesale and retail prices. What 
happens is that the Government subsidises eggs 
passing through the packing stations. The sum 
involved must be large, even though the con- 
sumer only receives one egg a fortnight. The 
farmer who has so far managed to keep together 
a decent flock of laying birds has no cause for 
complaint about the prices he can get for his 
eggs. His trouble is the uncertainty about 
supplies of feeding-stuffs through the autumn 
and winter. It has been impossible to buy any 
poultry corn for several weeks past. Some 
farmers had dredge corn which they could feed 
to their poultry, and there is nothing to stop 
anyone to-day from feeding oats or barley to 
poultry. But the farmer must not feed any 
wheat of millable quality. He is entitled to 
keep back as tailings 5 per cent. of the wheat 
threshed, and if there is any wheat which is 
certified as being below milling quality he can 
keep that for his hens, too. So far as laying 
mash is concerned, the rations are on a meagre 
basis and few farmers seem to know at all 
definitely what supplies they can count on for 
the coming winter. If egg production is to be 
maintained, it is important that we should be 
told in good time what to expect in the way of 
coupons, We can then cut our coat according 
to our cloth. In some districts it is possible 
to get hold of larger supplies of swill which 
make a very good basis for the poultry ration. 


* * * 


M ANY arable farmers are asking rather im- 
patiently about the supplies of fertilisers 
they will get for application in the autumn when 
the time comes for wheat sowing. There seems 
to be a good deal of difficulty in some districts 
in obtaining the phosphates that will be needed 
and merchants are hard pressed to satisfy all 
the demands from their old customers. The 
responsibility otf distributing the supplies where 
thev are most wanted rests with the merchants. 
The war agricultural committees can intervene 
with priority certificates to ensure that phos- 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE WATCHING 


phates go to the land where this plant food is 
most wanted, but the arrangements seem to be 
rather loose. No doubt the farmer who has 
been accustomed to use phosphates generously 
on his land will continue to get a fairly large 
allocation, and the farmer who has starved his 
land of phosphates will again go short unless 
his case comes to the notice of the war agri- 
cultural committee and he is served with a 
direction to apply phosphates and, moreover, 
the phosphates are forthcoming on a certificate 
from the committee. The alternative to this 
informal arrangement is a complete system of 
fertiliser rationing. In view of the complica- 
tions which seem inevitable in the feeding-stuffs 
rationing scheme, it is not surprising that the 
Government have shrunk from applying a 
rationing scheme to fertilisers. 
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HARVESTING ON HIS FARM AT CHURT 


TRESS has rightly been laid on the import- 


ance of breaking the stubbles early. When 
two or three corn crops follow in succession, 
weeds get a hold, and immediately after harvest 
is the best time for dealing with them. In fact 
it is accumulation of weeds rather than lack of 
fertility that puts a stop to the continuous 
corn-growing which some farmers might be 
tempted to pursue in war-time. If the stubble 
is broken immediately after harvest a great 
many of the weed seeds will germinate and 
ploughing later will bury all the rubbish com- 
pletely. It is all to the good if autumn and 
spring sown crops can alternate. On medium 
and lighter soils one wheat crop and then 
barley or oats is the safest procedure, and it is 
these second straw crops that need most assist- 
ance in the way cf chemical fertilisers. 














Ar LAST. 


...Shork silage i 
crops cut and 


COLLECTED 


(it Oe Operation 


At one sweep, the difficulties of collecting short crops 
are solved by the ‘“‘ALLANRO” Buncher. Fitted 
to any mower, cutting and collecting is just one 
operation! Ideal for young grass for silage or 
grass-drying, the mere saving in labour pays for the 
Buncher after cutting 20 acres. Just as effective in 
harvesting wild white clover, it saves 50 per cent. 
of the seed lost by normal The 
*“*ALLANRO” Buncher fixes to the cutting bar of 


.afew minutes does it! 


harvesting. 


The ALLANRO Patent 
Steel CROP BUNCHER 


Photo by courtesy of “‘ Farmer & Stockbreeder.” 
Many farrrers have adapted the atl ach- 
ment for tractor use as shown above. 


any mower by three nuts. 
The simple fool-proof design has no complicated 


break or wear, and prices are 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Prices (carr, paid) 
To suit 4 ft. 6 in. cutter, £ 
To suit 5ft.0 in. cutter, £8.10.0 
COMPLETE THE “FINCH SIL- 
AGE SERVICE"’ BY INSTALLING 
A FINCH portable CONCRETE 
SILO, THE BEST THAT IS MADE. 


mechanism to 


remarkably low. 





When ordering please state 
width and make of mower. 


B. FINCH & CO. Ltd., Belvedere Works, Barkingside, Essex -4,7%.; 3: 


APPLICATIONS INVITED FOR AGENCIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 








FON (>a ER cen 
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For MAXIMUM RESULTS in MINIMUM TIME 


CULTIVATE THE SOIL RECLAIM DERELICT LAND 
WITH THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR WITH THE FISHLEIGH PORTABLE WINCH 























As in use by many County War Agricultural Committees throughout the country. 


As working on the Ministry of Agriculture Station at Dodwell Farm, Stratford-on-Avon 











The ideal machine for— The ideal machine for— 

Il. Seed Bed Dime, DOUBLE THE WORK IN HALF i. rion Reclamation Work. 

2. Stubble Breaking. 2. Mole Draining. 

3. pre a candies. THE TIME AND AT LESS COST 3. Timber Hauling & Forestry Work: 





The Company is proud to include amongst users of its machinery: 


|. THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 2. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR SCOTLAND. 

3. THE COUNTY WAR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES OF:— 
(a) DEVONSHIRE (f) WESTMORLAND ‘  (k) LEICESTER (0) LANCASHIRE (s) SOMERSET (w) YORKSHIRE 
(b) DERBY (g) KENT (1) OXFORD (p) CARMARTHEN (t) SOUTHAMPTON (x) EAST SUSSEX 
(c) ISLE OF WIGHT (h) DURHAM (m) WORCESTER (q) CARDIGAN (u) DENBIGH (y) CHESHIRE 
(d} CAERNARVON (i) CUMBERLAND (n) ANGLESEY (r) FLINTSHIRE (v) ESSEX (z) BRECKNOCK 


(e) NOTTINGHAM (j) RUTLAND 
4. THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF NEWFOUNDLAND AND NUMEROUS AIR MINISTRY CONTRACTORS AND PRIVATE OWNERS. 


ALSO IN USE ON 5. THE PORTUMNA, CO. GALWAY, EIRE, ESTATES OF THE EARL OF HAREWOOD, K.G., G.C.V.O. 
AND ON 6. THE BURWARTON HALL ESTATE OF VISCOUNT BOYNE IN SHROPSHIRE. 


A LIMITED NUMBER of Fishleigh Rotary Cultivators for use in stubble cleaning are available FOR IMMEDIATE DESPATCH, out of stock. In order to ensure delivery 


in time for Spring, 1942, cultivation requirements ORDERS SHOULD BE PLACED IMMEDIATELY 


All enquiries to: “THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 


Telephone : BARNSTAPLE 2282 
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: Register Mow 
TO FARMERS| = / m:conmick-peerinc 
T is vital to the National War Grade Ae 


Effort that all existing farm 
stoma th ae.” tiedlie ant pomr MILKER UNITS 


tractor is undoubtedly of first and 





foremost importance. ss r ‘ 
Despite a thousand difficulties, present and We are mow taking orders in strict 
potential, every effort is being made to totation for limited supplies of 


provide you and your dealer with the 
necessary replacements, advice, etc., in 
order that your tractor can be kept con- 
tinuously at work. 

Case Tractor design—the product of 
years of skilful and practical engineer- 
ing thought—lends itself, by reason 
of accessibility, simplicity and use of 
high-grade materials, to convenient 
renewals, and to years of hard and 
gruelling work in the hands of experi- 
enced, or even inexperienced, opera- 
tors. We promise you our every 
effort tokeep your Case Tractor on 
the job. If you must have an addi- 
tional Tractor—Specify CASE. 


Milking Units and Single 
Cylinder Vacuum Pumps 
at present being assem- 
bled in our London and 
Liverpool Works. 






This is the opportunity for 
present users to increase 
their number of units 
and for prospective users 
to fill their requirements 
by ordering McCormick- 
Deering equipment for the 
most satisfactory results. 





McCORMICK-DEERING “Grade A” plants are 
giving highly satisfactory results all over the country. 


Ask your regular Agents for particulars or write direct to :— 
ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. (LONDON) LTD. | INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. of GT. BRITAIN, LTD, 


"Phone: Wemble: 3163 (4 liner) endeatey, Westhtny, 006ie. 
; oe Harvester House, 259 City Road, London, E.C.|I 


"Grams: AMANCO, Phone, London. 
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WINTER SILHOUETTES 


y 
P. JOYCE REYNOLDS 


HERE is a great deal of talk on both sid 

of the Atlantic about the new shoulder lin 

which dress designers in London and Ne 

York launched early in the year. This beg: 

as a dropped shoulder yoke and gave a soften 
outline rather reminiscent of the amorphous djubb 
which had a great vogue in the early part of this centu1 
Schiaparelli appeared in America in a coat that h: 
shoulders devoid of all padding, devoid indeed of ev 
the semblance of a shoulder seam, something li 
the coats the London scavengers wear in the wint 
This was too revolutionary to be adopted as it stoc 
but it has been adapted in a thousand coats whi: ) : 
have obliterated the wide tailored shoulder, built . 5 
to an angle, and substituted a dolman or a raglan slee\ 
still padded certainly, but with the padding shap: 
so that it keeps the shoulders wide by means of 
rounded curve. 


































































Armholes reach, in many instances, to the wai: 
Fullness is introduced above the waist by means 
unstitched pleats and darts. The belt is inlet and th 
fullness pouches slightly, over, leaving the hips as slee 
as they can be. This silhouette is mostly used fi 
plaid tweeds in blurred dark tones, for fleecy woollen: 
for dressy town coats in duvetyn, and for camel-hair: 
Modified, it appears in dice-checked waterproof tweed: 
but here the sleeve is always raglan and Jooks muc 
more tailor-made. 

This dolman-sleeved type of coat is practical fe 
wearing over a suit, as the roomy armhole allows i 
to be slipped on easily, but it does not tell the whole 
coat story by any means. The tailored coat with 
straight shoulders, emphasised bv slight tailored 
padding, is still shown in all the collections. It has 
a small tailored collar—indeed aJl coat collars, even 
those with dolman sleeves, are small—generally four 
patch pockets. It has an inlet belt and very slight 
pouching above this belt at the back, is svelte in front; 
or it fits the figure like a glove, with a narrow rolled 
belt tying in front. It is, I think, smartest of all ina 
boucle tweed touched with velvet—velvet tailored 
collar, pipings on the pockets and velvet buttons, or 
the pockets may have the flaps entirely of velvet. 
These coats are best in russet brown, crimson, 
cherry, wine, midnight blue and a lovely shade of 
olive green. 








Na 
af SU, ~, 
CIRGIR HE third type of coat, shown everywhere in 
dy London, is our old friend the swagger, lengthened 
to cover the dress underneath and very often with a 
roll collar instead of the Peter Pan collar or tailored a 
rever which it used to sport. The coupons have had 
the effect of making our coats either full length or ' 
less than 28ins. It takes 18 coupons for a full-length ' 
coat, and for anything less than 28ins. 11 coupons. 
So jackets stop before the twenty-eight and the three- 


quarter coat has gone. Fi 


¥ 


The wide sleeve is also used a great deal on 
afternoon frocks in thin wool or matt silk. Here it 
takes the form most often of a semi-raglan with elbow 


Knitted woollen scarf and gloves in a wavy 
design and bold colours. Simpsons, 





HOWING the new dolman sleeve, immensely 

wide at the armhole, padded on top of the 
shoulder, where it is cut in leaf-shaped sections 
matching the huge pockets. The sleeve is pleated 
to a comparatively tight wrist. The tweed is a 
plaid in tones of dark and bright russet brown, 
green and oatmeal, powdered with orange flecks, 
and the coat comes from Dickins and Jones. 


*edadaty By 


& 
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Evik’s sports felt 
satloy with elegant 
sweep to the brim 
and a dip in the 
crown. 


The low - heeled 
navy suede shoe 
with crossover 
straps is piped 
with scarlet The 
wedge walking shoe 
in reversed calf is 
thonged and laced 
with emerald green. 





Both shoes from 
Fanchon. 


sleeves. The sleeve is often embroidered or beaded, and pouches 
at the elbow. I have seen a great many afternoon frocks in 
an attractive bark brown, and others in a brown that is mixed 
with purple and looks mahogany colour. These shades are 
both very good under fur coats, and the touches of gold em- 
broidery are then picked up in bracelets of gold seals or gold 
coins. This costume jewellery is not rationed and is selling 
tremendously in all the London shops. 


HE new corsets are designed to help this slim-waisted line 
by keeping one as flat as possible above the waist. Sen- 
sation are showing a lovely corselet in supple-woven 
elastic with down-stretch satin elastic back and front, cut 
into innumerable sections like a jig-saw puzzle, seamed almost 
invisibly, so that it preserves a lovely slim line without a 
wrinkle, yet is entirely boneless. They also have a sports belt 
called ‘‘Slimlyne”’ in strong elastic net with faille elastic net 
back and front, and two little bones in pockets to prevent it 
rolling over in front just where the new dresses require absolute 
flatness. There is a Berlei corselet for a larger figure, also bone- 
less, made in strong elastic knit with a down-stretch satin elastic 
back that gives marvellous control. 

Lingerie has gone practical. Walpole’s are showing 
one-piece pyjamas in spotted and flowered rayon silk, 
tailored like a man’s and costing only a guinea. The butcher 
blue ones pin-spotted in white are charming, so are the flowered 
and sprigged ones on a white ground. Woollen house-coats 
here take quilted velvet collars and cuffs, and range from four 
to five guineas. The new Wo..ey woollen underwear is made 
with a built-up shoulder which wears better than the shoulder- 
strap which is apt to tear away. Closely fitting woollen panties 
have lace insertion woven into the welt. 

At the ‘“‘White House” there are still stocks of panties 
and vests in angora and cashmere woven with silk. Night- 
gowns like a gossamer Shetland shawl are long-sleeved 
or short-sleeved, enchantingly pretty, and a cosy prospect with 
a cold winter before one. Spend your coupons wisely and 
replenish stocks of warm underwear before launching out on 
anything else. Fortunately ‘““warm underwear” these days 
means something very different from a few years ago. Now, 
the warm woollens are as smart as the silk and lace. 


that look right in 
the town 


%& A town and country suit from Debenham and Freebody in 
a bird’s-eye tweed woven in minute threads of myrtle 
green, rust red and oatmeal. 


%* The jacket is the new twenty-six inch length, with twin 
curved flaps to each pocket. Because the jacket is 
unlined the suit takes only sixteen coupons. 


%* With it wear a canary yellow sweater, a brown felt cross- 
barred in gold matching gold leaf earrings, and a brown 
grained calf satchel bag. 
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CRICKETERS FROM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ESPITE the old saw about fools 
rushing in, I venture on this article. 

My feelings are, I confess, somewhat 

akin to those under which I’ve 

walked to the wicket buoyed up 

by that kind of optimism which fosters the 
belief that one might make a run or two, 
even if only off a knuckle or an edge, there to 
find genial folk of the genus Hirst, Rhodes, 
Blythe, N. A. Knox, Barnes or Willis Cuttell 
smiling a rather suspiciously broad welcome, 
as though they were thinking: ‘‘ Walk in, good 
sir! the parlour’s swept and burnished—don’t 
we'll do the 


knock, just walk in—er 
knocking !”’ 
And then the well known rattle—with 


whizzing bails menacing the wicket-watcher’s 
eyes—and the long, long trek pavilion-wards, 
wondering why one ever garbed oneself in the 
habiliments of a batsman—and proved after 
all to be not such a very fly fly. Nasty, grasp- 
ing, quick-striking fellows, these spiders. 

I feel, however, that the alumni of the five 
schools here chosen, as well as those of the 
many hundreds omitted, will read with kindness 
what follows. It is a spectator’s attempt to 
name the best possible Eleven of Has-beens, 
assuming each at his best, of Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, Repton and Wellington, and to 
let the reader, whether from one of these schools 
or not, plank his bawbee on his choice in an 
imaginary all-against-all championship between 
these five. 

Mine, when I began this interesting task, 
was on Repton. Now, as I am about to hand 
these lines to the Editor, it is transferred to 
Harrow—outright, no win and place business. 

When a Rugby fifteen is chosen for a big 
occasion I always look first at the half-backs. 
So, in the case of an XI I always weigh up 
the bowling and fielding before the less import- 
ant batting. Good batsmen take care of 
themselves. 

With Sir Stanley Jackson, M. Falcon, E. M. 
Dowson, M. F. Ramsay (it may be A. D., I’m 
not sure of the initials of a fast bowler of long 
ago) and M. C. Bird, to bowl for him A. C. 
MacLaren, Harrow’s captain, would not blench, 
win or lose the toss, against any of the other 
four, since here is bowling for any and every 
kind of wicket. 

Repton’s A. F. Morcom, J. N. Crawford, 
W. T. Greswell (a grand trio) and R. L. Sinclair 
badly lack a left-hander—certainly one of the 
class of ‘‘Toddles’’ Dowson, the mite who at 
the age of 15 bowled 50 five-ball overs in one 
innings against Eton. 

Dowson was the youngest ever to have 
played in Eton v. Harrow. His complete 
record, for which I am greatly indebted to the 
courtesy of Mr. Plumtre, the Librarian of 


By E. H. D. SEWELL 


Harrow School, so well merits the often misused 
word great that it must be given in full. 
First Second 


FirstInns. Second Inns. 





SS ££ Bw & y. w. Inns. Inns. 
1895 ... 50 90 5 40105 3 15 
1896 ... 64 110 4 —— 26 12* 
1897 ... 49.3 51 6 51 76 2 25 64 
1898 ... 45.4 54 6 41 73 3 47 —- 
1899 ... 48 108 6 34 70 O 87* 5* 
5 Years 257.2413 27 166 324 8 200 81 
Total ... 423.2737 35 21.05 runs per wicket; 


and 7 wickets and 84 overs per annum for 5 years. 

281 runs for 6 innings = av. 46.7. 

Such a consistent record over five years 
in his School’s chief match has never been 
approached since by any other boy. 

Lord Harris, captain of Eton, would have 
been the last to admit that with at his command 
such an attack as that of C. T. Studd; C. H. 
Gibson; H. M. Buckland, a fast bowler who 
made 117 not out for Oxford v. Cambridge; 
F. H. E. Cunliffe, a very good left-hander; and 
B. J. T. Bosanquet if on his best behaviour; 
not to mention his lordship’s lobs, he need 
quiver at having to meet ‘‘these chaps.”’ 

Gibson was by far the best bowler I ever 
saw playing for Eton because, primarily, he 
had command of the ball. Never erratic, he 
was doing something with it all the time. 

Here I have omitted the Hon. A. Lyttelton’s 
lobs, with which he headed England’s bowling 
averages in the Tests of 1884. He bowled but 
once for England and produced 12 overs, 
5 maidens, 19 runs, 4 wickets at the Oval, 
with ““W. G.” keeping wicket, the whole 
English eleven having a bowl, six unsuccess- 
fully. 

Winchester’s bowling is that of S. G. 
Raynor (1868-71)—the best bowler, says The 
Wykehamist, that Winchester ever produced 
J. C. Clay, A. J. Evans, J. R. Mason, 
and D. R. Jardine’s nondescripts, of the 
slow leg-break, that do-nothing-in-particular 
type. Some moderns may cavil at my 
nomination of Jack Shuter instead of Jardine 
as captain. But few of the moderns ever saw 
Shuter, ‘‘Shrimp’”’ Leveson-Gower, J. R. Mason 
or H. Ashton captain a side. 

Wellington have G. F. H. Berkeley (left) ; 
M. J. Allom, G. J. Bryan and D. H. Field, each 
fastish right; and K. O. Goldie, medium fast 
right, to bowl. I don’t think Gerry Weigall 
ever bowled so that the opposition noticed it, 
but, if he did not, it is the only thing in cricket 
he has not done. Wellington have the best 
coverpoint in these five teams, G. J. Mordaunt, 
and the best outfield, D. H. Field—a grand all- 
rounder this Kent-born natural ball-games 
player. Him I annexed for Buckinghamshire 
on a residential qualification when Kent weren’t 





looking. He was then, 1912-14, an: England 
player in the making. 

Repton have two wicket-keepers, W. RB. 
Franklin (second only to the Hon. A. Lyttelton 
of these five) and R. A. Young. Of Lewis, the 
Winchester, Oxford, Middlesex and Surre 
wicket-keeper, it was written in jest that tl 
only hope of his ever making a run was if som>- 
body played and hit the ball for him. Yet |! 
eyes and hands were those of a wicket-watch 
out of the top drawer. With such he shou 4 
have been good for many a 50. But he ju 
couldn’t bat. 

The batting of these XIs is there for 
to see. Except Field, Dowson and Franklin t 
first nine in each of these teams has made his ce 
tury in a first-class match, and I would not cz 
to bet that I am right in excepting Dowson he 

In no circumstances would I admit that 2 
best ever XI from Eton does not include Lo 
Hawke. He was a far better batsman than | 
figures credit him with being. On my aski: 
a famous Old Etonian for his choice of a ‘‘be - 
ever” he included Lord Hawke higher up th: 

I have done. I wonder how many matches t! 
old Yorkshire captain’s batting at No. 8 or 
helped to win—yes, win—for Yorkshire. I at < 
events have not forgotten his part in hs 
county’s sustained cricket successes. 

An onlooker cannot, and in my case does 
not, expect Old Boys who are naturally moie 
familiar than he can be with the great men 
their Schools, to agree with his choices. But 
it will surprise if the following names do not 
afford food for discussion and reminiscences in 
clubs, messes and bateaux, wherever the Flag 
flies. Here they are in their batting order. 

Eton.—C. . Ottaway, <A. Lubbock, 
R. A. H. Mitchell, C. T. Studd, Lord Harris 
(captain), B. J. T. Bosanquet, H. M. Buckland, 
Lord Hawke, F. H. E. Cunliffe, *Hon. A. 
Lyttelton, C. H. Gibson. 

Harrow.—A. C. MacLaren (captain), A. J. 
Webbe, W. H. Patterson, Sir Stanley Jackson, 
E. Crawley, I. D. Walker, M. C. Bird, M. Falcon, 
E. M. Dowson, *M. C. Kemp, M. F. Ramsay. 

Winchester.—J. R. Mason, D. R. Jardine, 
A. J. Evans, H. Ashton, H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower, V. T. Hill, J. Shuter (captain), C. T. 
Ashton, J. C. Clay, S. G. Raynor, *R. P. Lewis. 

Wellington.—F. R. Hine-Haycock (cap- 
tain), *M. W. Payne, G. J. Mordaunt, K. O. 
Goldie, H. M. Braybrooke, R. O’H. Livesay, 
G. J. V. Weigall, G. J. Bryan, D. H. Field, M. 
J. Allom, G. fF’. H. Berkeley. 

Repton.—C. B. Fry (captain), L. C. H. 
Palairet, R. A. Young, F. G. J. Ford, H. 5. 
Altham, J. N. Crawford, A. T. Sharp, W. T. 
Greswell, *W. B. Franklin, R. L. Sinclair, 
A. F. Morcom. 

* Denotes wicket-keeper : 


HEDGING—AT LAST 


URING the last two years especially we 
have heard quite a lot about the need for 
doing everything that will help to increase 


among the needful items 


food production—and 
It is very easy to see 


must be numbered hedging. 


when one enters a field in which the hedges are 
badly overgrown what a lot of growing-space is 
lost to grazing cattle, or to the hayrick or silo. 

A glance is often sufficient to convince one 





that the hedge is occupying anything from 4ft. to 
8ft. too much of each of two fields, and if we put it 
at 6ft. only for a field of 200yds. by 50yds. we find 
that those 2yds. take nearly one-fifth of an acre 
from the field. If this prevails throughout a farm 
the loss is likely to be heavy. 

At the present time it is essential that these 
areas shall not be lost either to grazing stock or 


to arable crops. The photographs illustrate an 
(Left) PART OF A 


15 FT.-HIGH HEDGE 

CUT DOWN IN 

NORTHAMPTON- 

SHIRE IN PREPARA- 

TION FOR THE 

PLOUGHING OF THE 
FIELD 


~ 

er 

ie 
mi 





(Right) CUTTERS AT 

WORK ON ANOTHER 

PART OF THE 
HEDGE 


instance in which a grassfield that is to be ploughed 
is at last having the hedges cut—for it is believed 
that the arable crop will be worth it! So would 
the grass have been. A plea that the hedges 
provide shelter for the beef stock in winter is 
scarcely sound, for small sections left in corners 
would be quite sufficient. Let us hope that the 
pictures are typical of what is being done throug - 
out the land. H.C. L. 
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aS seme oe RUNNER 
The LEATHER 


matters most— 


When you buy shoes 
fit and style count for little 
if the leather lacks lasting quality. That’s 
why VEEBEX Upper leather is labelled, 
so that you can be sure of long life, com- 
plete waterproof protection and the perfect 
grained finish of the finest hides. VEEBEX, 
tough yet flexible, is worth insisting on. It 
pays a handsome dividend on every penny 
of its cost—a dividend of trustworthy 
service such as you must have today. Look 
for the name on the tie-on-label. 

Supplies of VEEBEX are necessarily lim- 
ited—you know why. So make your in- 
vestment NOW. 


Veebex 


FOOTWEAR LEATHER 


Wm. Paul Ltd., Oak Tannery, Leeds. 








NON- 
IRRITANT 


queen 
FOILe? RANGE 


FOR 
SENSITIVE SKINS 


If you are ‘Allergic’ 

f or Cosmetic sensitive 
—your doctor will tell 
you to change to 
*Queen"’ the Safe 
Toilet Preparations. 

The FREE BOOK 
“Are you Cosmetic 
Sensitive?" will be 
of interest to you. 


Send Pcst Card NOW. 
C.L.2.), 





Sent post free. 


BOUTALLS Ltd. (Dept. C 
150, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 





Uerl¥snDoN 


For nearly 12 

LV London has borne the 

er of enemy air attack, Gifts are 
urgently requested for our WAR RELIEF 
FUND, to enable our 200 Missionaries, who 
are living and working in the most- bombed 
areas, to give assistance to the homeless and 
others. Second-hand clothing also needed. 
Please address : Secretary for War Relief, 


LONDON CITY MISSION, 
29a, Great College Street, 





Westminster, S.W.1 














¥, 

DIAMONDS UP 50% 
AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10, 000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND S ‘ET, W.lI 
The First Jewellers in New .,ond Street. 




















WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 
Easy terms arranged—see your dealer. 
MAKERS 


Ss. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 
North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 
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Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
The Nurseries 
Sherwood Cup 
— Chelsea Show, 1927. 





The EN-TOUT-CAS The largest makers 


=. SIR, of Hard Lawn Tennis 
SYSTON, ] enn 
LEICESTER. Courts in Gt. Britain. 








SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 





Flower and Vegetable 
Seedsmen, Seeas for present 
HISTON, sowing. 
CAMBS. i 















‘‘My Wetherdair is the finest weather 


coat I have ever had’”’ 


WEITER 
WETIHERDAIR 


@ Classic Weather Coat 
for Ladies and Gentlemen 


WETHERDAIR LTD., BRADFORD & LONDON 








SOLUTION to No. 606 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 


in the issue of September 5, will be announced next week. 





C 
|: BoA 
week 


Hi: Oras 
iE A 


Sanaa TI 


ie 





IR 
asi T 





The winner of 
Crossword No. 605 is 
Miss Gotch, 
2, Leonard Court, 


London, W.8. 








ACROSS. 


3. “My heart —— and 
numbness pains my sense.” 


—Keats (5) 
8. Without being this he can’t be 


translated (6) 


9. Though he comes from the East 
he is a Scotsman in the end (6) 


10. Turned up again (10) 
11. St. Joan, for instance (4) 


12. Not an oar, but composed of oars- 


men (two words, 4, 4) 
14. An enthusiast like Simon (6) 


16. Two horse power vehicle (three 


words, 8, 3, 4) 


18. What Reuben was (6) 
20. Hawk-like, perhaps (8) 
23. Sussex river (4) 


24. The devil’s imprint (two words, 


House of Lords (6) 


(6) 
This fast is constant (5) 





a drowsy L. 


. Our nearest equivalent to it is the 19. 


27. He was killed in a flying accident 


DOWN 


Latin (6) 


2. Commercial end of 8 (4) 

3. It may be addressed to the finer 
feelings (6) 

4. Gaol for a play (two words, 10, 5) 

5. Lxxii (two words, 3, 5) 

6. It sticks in a man’s throat (two 
words, 5, 5) 

7. “So I can” (anagr.) (6) 


12. jerry in the last war (5) 


13. It may be said to have laid the dust 
for motorists (two words, 6, 4) 


15. “ 





with all these 
death I cry.” 


A boy begins this way up (6) 
21. It is raised on waking (6) 
22. 


25. Cure (4) 


be addressed (in a closed envelope) ° 


His period was Roman, his periods 


for restful 


Mass movement of evacuees (6) 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 607 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country LIFE, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
‘Crossword No. 607, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, September 18, 1941. 


Solutions should 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 607 

















—Shakespeare (5) 
17. Add 22 for those of religion (8) 


Name 





Address 
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ISb. 


ROSS AY [Indian Tonic Water 


BLENDS WITH ANY FINE GIN IN 
A SUBTLE MELLOW HARMONY 








“FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY” 







CLASSES 
OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 














ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 











from stocks of fine tobaccos 
) carefully selected and stored in large quan- 
tities to ensure that the De Reszke standard 
of quality is maintained. 


20 for 1/1 1° 
10 for 6}° 16 = 10: 


CORK-TIPPED AS WELL AS PLAIN 




















THE 
PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


éd. 
BABY SIZE | 
CAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOROUGH : 


s 











Made by 











THE BEST PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND 


ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 


Send us a Cheque for 63/6 (for one year) or 31/9 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 
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